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POLITICAL. 





THE BERING-SEA CONTROVERSY FROM AN 
ECONOMIC POINT OF VIEW. 
JOSEPH STANLEY-BROWN. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Yale Review, Boston, August. 


T would seem to be beyond question, that, whatever the 
] scope of the Arbitration, held at Paris, its prime object 
was the preservation of the fur-seal; and further, it is an 
axiom that the sealskin industry as a commercial enterprise 
of importance cannot long exist, unless the skins are secured 
by methods in which selection, as to seals to be killed, can be 
and is exercised. 

The sealskin industry of the present day draws for its sup- 
ply of pelts both upon the fur-seal of the north and of the 
south. Though the two are nearly identical, naturalists treat 
them as separate species. The seals of the south have been 
practically exterminated by indiscriminate slaughter, so that 
although the South Sea rookeries in former years yielded 
between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 pelts, they no longer offer 
contributions to the market, 

For a supply of sealskins the world must now rely almost 
wholly on the seals which frequent the Pribyloff Islands and the 
Commander Islands, those of the former islands being con- 
sidered much superior in the fineness, density, and other qual- 
ities of the fur. 

In one very important respect the seals of the north differ 
from those of the south, and it is this difference which makes 
them vulnerable to attack. Unlike their southern relative 
they have a regular migration route, which is made necessary 
by the rigors of the northern climate and by the requirements 
of a winter food supply. As the winter approaches, in Octo- 
ber or November, therefore, the seals begin to leave their 
homes, and take up a nomadic career of some six months’ 
duration in the water, Late in April, or early in May, the 
advance guard of old males makes its appearance on the 
Pribyloff Islands. 

Now that the existence of this animal and the industry 
based thereon is threatened, the question as to whether, from 


an economic standpoint, it is worthy of preservation, is a 


pertinent one. To this I answer, that the industry is worth 
preserving. During the first twenty years of ownership by the 
United States, the Pribyloff Islands yielded to it, in revenue, 
a sum larger than the $7,200,000 paid for the entire territory 
of Alaska. Should the industry be preserved, and the 


“*rookeries ” restored to their former condition, the annual 


income to the Government can be increased, and correspond- 
ing advantage accrue to the world at large. Great numbers of 
people, buyers, skilled laborers, coopers, clerks, depend for 
their living on this industry, and the vessels and railroad lines 
which transport the skins make large gains thereby. Surely, 
this is an industry worth preserving. Its future will be largely 
influenced by the fate of the fur-seal on the Pribyloffs. 

Is the existence of the remaining herds really threatened ? 
Unquestionably. The marketable pelts are furnished by the 
young immature males. These are not permitted by the elder 
males to come upon the breeding-grounds, and hence they haul 
out On an area, at greater or less distances away, known as 
“hauling-ground.” These young, immature males are the only 
ones that can be killed without danger of exterminating the 
race sooner or later. From these the annual quota of skins 
can be taken, not only without fear of diminishing the herd at 
large, but with care its dimensions can be increased to any 
limits permitted by the natural enemies of the seal. These 
young males can be distinguished on the land alone. No hunter, 
be he a white man or a native, is sufficiently expert to be able 
to distinguish the sexes in the water. The destruction of the 
seals has been, and still is, going on with unabated zeal, side 
by side with the attempt to find ground for, and methods of, 
protecting them. What relief is the industry likely to receive 
from the Court of Arbitration? 

The opponents of restrictive measures maintain that the 
Court cannot declare Bering Sea a mare clausum, since even 
Mr. Blaine distinctively disavowed that doctrine in 1889. 

Yet surely the United States has certain property rights in 
the seals—in the individual seal, in the seals as a herd, and in 
the industry resulting therefrom, and which has been estab- 
lished for more than a century. Certainly not, says the oppo- 
nent of the doctrine of property rights. “They are wild ani- 
mals, and while it is true that they possess this anzmum rever- 
tendi, which has been utilized to found an industry, you have 
in no wise contributed to, or done anything looking towards, 
the fostering of this habit, as is done in the case of bees and 
other creatures. On the contrary, any attempt on your part 
to do so would result in frightening and driving them away. 

Is there no force in the doctrine of contra donos mores? None 
whatever, says the strict constructionist. Adopt such views 
and you cut loose at once from all moorings. It plunges you 
into a vortex of abstract theories and vague speculations which, 
no matter how interesting and instructive they may be from 
the standpoint of theory and metaphysics, must not be mistaken 
for law,and must not be allowed any force in the consideration 
of these questions. 

This all means that the seals’ future depends upon the point 
of view which the Arbitration may be induced to take by this 
legal warfare. What that point of view will be, only the eye 
of prophecy can foresee. The probabilities in the case, how- 
ever, are confined to narrow limits. If broad and liberal con- 
clusions on the matter of property right are adopted, and 
stamped with the approval of the Tribunal, the freedom of the 
seas for proper acts would be no more affected than it is by 
the prohibition of piracy and the slave-trade, while not only 
would the fur-seal and the industry based thereon be saved, 
but, under the benign operation of that wholesome, far-reach- 
ing principle of a property right, many of the “ rookeries” of 
the southern seas could in time be restored. This would be a 
result which, while cutting off pelagic sealing,—an enterprize 
self-destructive and short-lived at best—would inure to the 
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benefit of mankind,—a benefit which can only be secured by 
lodging in responsible nations a custodianship over this valu- 
able animal. If the situation is regarded from the standpoint 
of regulations only, and such are framed as will eliminate 
pelagic sealing, the northern herds will be guarded, and pos- 
sibly something may still be done in the south seas. If the 
Tribunal, however, consents to a limiting of its high powers, 
and deems the rendering of a decision looking solely to the 
adjustment of a conflict between two methods of taking seals 
a full discharge of the duties entrusted to it, it will to that 
extent have failed in realizing the object of its creation. It 
will not have developed measures for the preservation of the 


‘fur-seals; their capture, though possibly curtailed, will be con- 


tinued by methods in which no selection can be exercised, and 
in accordance with the axiom first laid down, the decline of 
the sealskin industry will steadily continue—the rapidity of 
that decline being controiled by the extent to which the killing 
of seals at sea is permitted. 





WHAT IS THIS MONEY TROUBLE? 
James E. WRIGHT. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Donahoe's Magazine, Boston, August. 


HE country is passing through an acute commercial or 
monetary crisis. Banks, mercantile and manufacturing 
establishments, unable to meet their pecuniary engagements, 
are threatened with insolvency. Business of all kinds is 
depressed, and the industrial masses are suffering. 

Almost everybody agrees that the trouble has been brought 
about by the shipment of a certain quantity of gold metal to 
Europe not equal in value to one-tenth of any one of our chief 
agricultural products. We must now suffer dire distress until 
that gold returns, If it doesn’t come back soon, the working- 
people, thrown out of employment, must go hungry in the 
midst of the most abundant grain crops ever raised and go 
naked with plenty of texlile fabrics in our warehouses. 

The financiers of the money-lending centres tell us that 
when gold, which serves asa basis of our paper currency, is 
exported to a considerable extent, they are obliged to shorten 
sail to save themselves from shipwreck by locking up the paper 
currency, thereby contracting its volume and withholding it 
from the channels of trade. By their refusal to give the usual 
accommodations to merchants and manufacturers, the latter 
are forced into insolvency, oftentimes with a surplus of assets 
over liabilities. Confidence is lost in the ability of the money- 
centres to pay the three or four dollars in paper with one in gold. 
A portion of the gold base has been removed by exportation 
or hoarding, and the paper superstructure must be hurriedly 
adjusted to the quantity of metal reserve remaining, or specie 
payments are entirely suspended, and a financial panic ensues, 
bringing wreck and ruin among the homes of the people. We 
know that gold has failed us in every crisis, deserted us in every 
emergency. ‘‘A government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” would have perished from the face of the 
earth if gold had been relied upon to save it in 1862, 

Must we continue helpless in our misery, whenever this 
metal to any extent takes its departure to foreign lands? 
Must 65,000,000 people, educated, energetic, self-governing, go 
hungry and naked in the very midst of the abundance which 
they have produced, because a small quantity of any. metal 
taken from their mines has been shipped to Europe? Is there 
no way out? 

This bottom, which from time to time drops out, is said by 
the metal-basis people to be the only safe bottom. They say, 
gold is the only honest money—it is the money of the world, 
good everywhere at all times. 

Now, money must possess the power to finally discharge 
debts. Yet the moment a gold dollar passes outside the 
United States, it is simply a piece of metal of a certain weight. 
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Its legal-tender character, or power to discharge debts, has 
vanished. Youcan sell it by weight in a foreign country, just 
as you. can sell wheat, or corn, or iron, or any other 
commodity. 

In fixing a standard of value it is essential to select some- 
thing that is as nearly as possible invariable. It should have 
the same purchasing power next week and the week after that 
it has now. But just here we are met by a singular peculiarity 
in the unit-of-value measure. A metal money-measure is itself 
a commodity. 

There is no money of the world, gold or otherwise, and 
there never will be until it is declared by an international con- 
gress or the federation of the world. Whatever is declared to 
be money by the laws of a country is the money of that 
country. Any money material of commodity value is not only 
liable to exportation, but is sure to be exported at certain 
times and bring on a crisis. 

Is it possible that human ingefuity, in this age of fertile 
resource, can devise no more accurate measure of value than 
one which condemns us ior all time to the fate of Sisyphus? 
Must the toiling millions continue ever to roll the stone of 
industry to the topof the hill, only to find that it there 
escapes from them and crashes to the bottom, where they 
must begin again ? 

It seems to me that we can at least embody the following 
characteristics much more fully in the money of the future 
than has been the case in any money of the past: 

1. A money of uniform value throughout the country. 

2. A money of possible volume to effect all the exchanges 
of commerce. ’ 

3. A money not liable to such expansion and contraction of 
volume as to cause perpetual fluctuations of values. 

4. A national money not affected by convulsions and dis- 
asters abroad. 

The above characteristics partly involve one another. Many 
acute thinkers believe them to be embodied to a considerable 
extent in the treasury note of the United States. These notes 
are of uniform value. Substitute greenbacks for the whole 
volume of paper notes now extant as currency but locked up 
and we get the second characteristic sought for. Greenbacks 
would not be locked up when gold fled the country, but would 
remain in the channels of trade. They would not be carried 
abroad to any extent, and consequently our volume of money, 


our measure of values, would remain just where it should be, 
at home. They would not be materially affected by disasters 
abroad, The treasury note is the money of the whole people, 
not the money of the bankers with its metal-base delusion. 

Under thissystem our debts abroad would be paid exactly 
as now. The wheat, beef, cotton, petroleum, and other com- 
modities we export pay for the things we import, and if they 
don’t balance we send them so many ounces or pounds of 
gold metal, not dollars. Gold and silver will be purchasable then 
as now; the only difference being that its export will make no 
difference with the volume of our circulating medium, and pro- 
duce no fluctuation in prices and no such wide-spread and 
frightfully disastrous results as now prevail. 





ANGLO-SAXON UNION. 
A RESPONSE TO MR. CARNEGIE. 
GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. 
North American Review, New York, August. 


HE relations of the different portions of the English-speak- 
ing race towards each other is a question which Ameri- 
cans generally have hitherto seen too much through the eye- 
let-hole of an antiquated feud, with the memory of a King for 
whose misdeeds no living man is any more responsible than 
for the misdeeds of the Pharaohs or Sennacherib. That 
liberal spirits are now rising to a worthier point of view, Mr. 
Carnegie’s article, “A Look Ahead,”* in a recent number of 
this Review was a proof. 


* THe LITERARY Dicest, Vol. VII., No. 6, p. 141. 
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A common language is in itself a most important bond of 
union. Few men, comparatively, read or speak any language 
but their own. While the American has been nursing ances- 
tral hatred of England, he has been undergoing the influence 
of the English authors upon his table. But all communities 
of British origin also show a marked and peculiar tendency to 
parliamentary government, personal liberty, and freedom of 
opinion. All have been alike distinguished from most of the 
other races by their respect for law. 

A moral reunion of the race, with a common pride in its 
common history and a consciousness of the part which col- 
lectively it has played, and may yet play, in the development 
of humanity, seems not very far from realization. But such a 
thing as a political unity (of which Mr. Carnegie hasa vision) 
or even a diplomatic unity of the English-speaking communi- 
ties scattered over the globe is surely inconceivable. Suppos- 
ing such a union possible, what definite object would it have? 
Where would its centre be? Who would direct its policy? 
We are told that by its irresistible power it would impose 
peace upon the world. But, unfortunately, consciousness of 
irresistible power is more apt to incline to aggression than to 
the enforcement of peace, while the jealousy which such com- 
binations would excite could hardly fail to lead to counter- 
combination and call the rest of the world to arms. Besides, 
while there are important elements of unity in the race, there 
are also important elements of diversity, arising from local 
admixture of alien | ood and from shades of character pro- 
duced by living unde. institutions, perhaps radically the same, 
yet modified in important ways. Mutual privilege in respect 
to naturalization laws might not be impracticable; otherwise 
to nothing more than a moral reunion, it would seem, can we 
rationally aspire. 

To a moral reunion of the English-speaking race, assuming, 
as we probably may, that the influence of the Irish vote is 
transient, there is apparently but one serious impediment. 
That impediment is the intrusive presence of Great Britain as 
a political power in this continent, with the constant irritation 
which her presence inevitably breeds. For this the men of 
the American Revolution have to answer, since, when they 
expelled the loyalists, they constrained Great Britain to pro- 
vide the exiles with a new home, and bound her in honor to 
keep her flag flying over them there. 

The question of the relation between Canada and the 
United States has been brought up for practical discussion not 
only by the Tariff and the McKinley Act, but by the move- 
ment in favor of Imperial Federation, which aims at finally 
severing Canada from this continent and incorporating her in 
a federation, the centre of which is to be a European Power. 
American statesmanship cannot blink the issue. The question 
whether this continent shall be united or whether it shall be 
divided and a Power antagonistic to the American Republic 
be formed in the North, is surely the one subject of 
external policy which is of vital importance to the American 
people. The American people expended eight billions of 
money and a million of lives to rectify their relations with five 
millions of whites at the South, though the five millions of 
whites brought with them four millions of blacks and a prob- 
lem still defying solution. Will they treat as a matter of indif- 
erence the cheap and bloodless rectification of their relations 
with five millions of whites at the North, unencumbered with 
any fatal appendage? If the South commanded the mouth of 
the Mississippi, the North commands the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. 

I have said “a Power antagonistic to the American Repub- 
lic.” Where separation is natural it may be friendly; where 
it is unnatural it is pretty sure to be antagonistic, on the part 
at least of the smaller Power. England and Scotland being in 
the same island, so that separation was unnatural, there was 
constant hostility between them, and Scotland was always 
leaguing herself with England’s enemies until the union took 
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place. The connection of Canada as a dependency is morally 
with that party in England which is distinctively imperialist 
and unfriendly to American institutions, as was shown by its 
course at the time of the American Civil War. The Toronto 
Empire is the recognized organ of the Tory and Imperialist 
Party in Canada, and it misses no opportunity to say spiteful 
things about the United States. 

Few Canadians believe that things can remain forever as 
theyare. During a residence here of more than twenty years 
I have seldom met with a Canadian who, if he had thought at 
all freely on these matters, did not in private betray his con- 
viction that a change must some day come. The only assign- 
able advantage to Canada of the present situation is the mili- 
tary protection of Great Britain, needed only because Canada, 
asa British dependency, is involved in British quarrels, while if 
Great Britain were engaged in a war with maritime Powers, it 
would hardly avert the destruction of Canadian trade. Imperial 
federation, independence, and continental union are the 
courses from which many, perhaps most, Canadians feel that a 
choice must presently be made. That the question of their 
destiny is before the Canadian people no reader of their 
journals can fail to see. 

There is no barrier of any kind to keep the Dominion 
separate from the mass of population to the south of it. That 


the best relation between the two sections of the race on this 
continent, and the only one on which they can permanently 
rest, is that of equal and honorable union, is the conviction to 
which I have been led after due consideration of the argu- 
ments on the other side. The severance was the work of pure 
historical accident, and of a quarrel as devoid of any per- 
manent significance as a quarrel can be. Can we imagine that 
it is destined to endure for ever ? 


AMERICAN POPULAR GOVERNMENT—THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 
F. W. GREY. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Westminster Review, London, August. 
I, 


N a political sense the expression “the people” means the 
] united votes of every male citizen over twenty-one years 
of age; that is, of the majority, large or small, in any particu- 
lar election. It is a matter of so many vo/es,rather than of so 
many persons. Briefly, “Government of the People, by the 
People, and for the People,” amounts, theoretically, to govern- 
ment by the majority of ballots. Popular government, there- 
fore, is that which—again theoretically—fulfills the will of the 
majority, as expressed by their votes. In so far as such a 
definition accords with the two principal authorities on Ameri- 
can Popular Government,* it will presumably be accepted, 
without further question, for whatitis worth. Where it differs 
therefrom it will be received or rejected according to the 
evidence or the arguments that may be produced in support of 
it. Asa matter of fact, neither an Englishman nor an Ameri- 
can is altogether qualified to pronounce finally on the subject 
of American popular government. An American who had 
lived many years in England, or, preferably, an Englishman 
who had lived many years in the United States, would proba- 
bly fulfill the task with the minimum of personal predilection. 
My definition, as above stated, does not differ widely, if at all, 
from the conclusions of the two authorities mentioned, 
especially Mr. Bryce. At the most, it assigns to the tyranny 
of the majority its real limits and true nature, at the same 
time, possibly, entering some kind of a plea in its favor, or 
rather some additional reasons for submitting to it. American 
popular government, in practice as well as theory, is govern- 
ment by so many votes on one side or the other. 

The majority in any particular instance may be large or 


* Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Zhe American 
Commonwealth. By James Bryce. 
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small, homogeneous, or, as we in England have lately seen, 
utterly heterogeneous; but the final decision rests of necessity 
upon the votes of the people. 

The limits are,as might be expected, dependent upon the 
local conditions, or the conditions subject in some measure to 
the limits. In the United States those limits are clearly 
defined by the written Constitution, but the local conditions, 
nationality, traditions, divergent party interests, tend to influ- 
ence the written Constitution itself, adversely or favorably, as 
it may happen. But there is always the fact of a definite and, 
as it were, tangible limit, superior under normal circumstances 
to all ordinary conditions, a barrier not easily removed, weak- 
ened, or surmounted, even by “the will of the people.” That 
is to say, the Sovereign People has chosen to submit to cer- 
tain self-imposed restrictions—restrictions whicli, by all the 
laws of political probabilities, tend to become more firmly 
established, since every year that passes adds to their tradi- 
tional prestige. 

To whom do the votes belong in the United States? Of 
what constituent elements is any possible majority composed ? 
Which element is most likely—from members, organization, 
or other cause—to preponderate, either permanently or under 
any particular conditions? 

To the first question the answer is simple. All native and 
foreign-born citizens, over twenty-one years of age, without 
regard to race, color, or previous condition of servitude—in 
the words of the Fifteenth Amendment—enjoy the right of 
suffrage. The People must be understood to signify all male 
citizens over twenty-one—that is to say, approximately one 
person in every five. 

Government of the People, then, according to this rule 
means the government of some ten or twelve millions of men 
who enjoy the right of suffrage, simply because it is the right 
of every man who has lived a certain number of years in the 
United States. If he had the privilege—or was it a misfor- 
tune ?—to become a citizen by the accident of birth, he must 
wait twenty-one years before attaining his right; the citizen 
by choice, whose former residence was an Irish cabin or a 
Neapolitan slum, need only wait five years nominally, and 
often less than half that time practically, if the party boss, his 
fellow countryman, understands practical politics. By the 
same rule of time-qualification, Government by the People, is, 
in effect, the result of a few thousand votes one way or the 
Other. Government for the People amounts to government, 
for those in power and for those who put themthere. The 
tyranny of the majority is a sufficiently serious matter; but the 
tyranny of a comparatively few variable, not to say venal, votes, 
is an unmitigated evil. This is Popular Government. Since 
by votes alone can the people declare their will, the majority 
of votes, however small, no matter by whom they may be cast, 
or how obtained, must of necessity—short of constant civil 
war—be accepted as the real expression of the popular will. 

It may be added that this tyranny is at least strong, endur- 
ing, impartial, and zwPersonal; revolt against a dynasty, an 
aristocracy, a class, is always a possibility, and therefore a 


source of weakness, change, and discontent; revolt against so 
many impersonal votes is inconceivable. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS.* 
THE VEN. ARGHDEACON FARRAR. 
Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 

The Humanitartan, London, August. 
N considering the long-continued and intolerant evil of 
intemperance, I rely on the force of testimony and evidence 
—testimony which is a hundredfold stronger than any words 
of mine can be, and evidence which is even more overwhelming 

than the testimony. 

Let us consider the facts. Let us first observe that the num- 
ber of drunk and disorderly cases for twenty-five years is no 
fewer than 4,268,022. We often repeat facts and figures, but 


* The substance of the paper is taken from a speech recently 
delivered before the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. 
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this comes with terrible force when we remember that not one 
in twenty of the drunkards is arrested. 

Pauperism has extended enormously. The Chairman of the 
Coventry Board of Guardians has said that he has never seen 
an abstainer come to the workhouse for relief, and this is true 
concerning fifteen other workhouses. With regard to crime, 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge once said that nine gaols out of 
every ten in England would be shut but for drink, and Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald has stated that drunkenness is a crime 
which we might well say leads to nineteen-twentieths of the 
crimes of this country. With regard to lunacy, Mr. Mulhall, a 
high authority, tells usthat forty-eight per cent. of the idiocy in 
England arises from the drunkenness of parents, and that one- 
third of all the insanity in the United Kingdom is the effect 
of drink. With regard to divorce, Sir James Hannen told us 
that seventy-five out of every hundred divorce-cases are brought 
about by drink. 

The Black Record, published by the United Kingdom Alli- 
ance, consisting merely of cuttings from newspapers, shows 
from the reports of the common courts of justice, that in a 
single fortnight 406 cases of crime arising out of drink were 
dealt with. This waste of souls through drink is nothing less 
than infamous. In spite of all that has been said and done, 
scarcely one effective measure has been passed for the protection 
of society, the assistance of the weak and defenseless, and the 
sensible curtailment—not to say repression—of sources of 
moral demoralization which may be brought under the control 
of law. 

The subject has a direct bearing upon those great social 
problems of the future. 1 am convinced that the Church can 
do nothing more directly calculated to assist the solving of 
our social problems than by using the force of its influence, 
legislatively and non-legislatively, so as to drive the curse of 
intemperance from the land. 

The first of the non-legislative remedies suggested is the 
spread of education, but especially the warning against the dan- 
gers likely to occur through the use of stimulants. The second 
is the increase of the Bands of Hope. Cardinal Wiseman once 
said, “ Give us the children, and in twenty years the Nation will 
be Catholic.” The advocates of temperance can say, “Give 
us the children, and in twenty years the Nation will be, if not 
altogether temperate, yet far more temperate than it is.” The 
third of these remedies is increased action of temperance soci- 
eties. As to the use of these societies I have only to quote the 
words of that great and good man, Lord Shaftesbury: 


‘* As I go up and down through the length and breadth of England, 
Iam more and more convinced of the indispensable necessity for 
these associations. I am satisfied that, unless they existed, we should 
be immersed in such an ocean of immorality, violence, and sin as 
would make this country uninhabitable.” 

As to total abstinence, 1 have never said that it was the 
individual duty of any man to be a total abstainer. I have 
always said that it is a question for individual freedom, for the 
dictates of the individual conscience, and the lessons of ordi- 
nary wisdom dictated by the circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual finds himself placed. But natural propensity is in the 
direction of license rather than of noble self-control. It is as 
much my right to say that I never intend to touch alcohol as 
it is my right to say that I will not touch pdté de fore gras. 
Alcohol is a lethal agent which creates a craving for itself. 
When chloral was shown to be a lethal agent, the law con- 
trolled its sale. Yet for the infinitesimal amount of injury 
done by chloral a millionfold more damage is caused by 
alcohol. 

This brings me to the legislative remedies, and to the words 
of the heir to the throne, when he said: “If evils are prevent- 
able, why not prevented?” 

How any one can say that legislation is not essential, passes 
my power of understanding. ; 

Is the Church awake? I must, if I will be truthful, and not 
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flattering, give an emphatic answer in the negative. In one 
sense the Church is awake; but we are now speaking of the 
united efforts to annul the interminable and intolerable evil 
which is the root of crime and the conception of soul, and 
which, as Mr. Gladstone said, has inflicted greater calamities 
than the three great historical scourges—war, famine, and 
pestilence—combined. Asa corporate body the Church has 
never done that which she could have done, and what she 
ought to have done. 

Daniel Webster once said: “If ] thought there was a stain 
on the remotest hem of the garment of my country, | would 
use my utmost labor to wipe it off.” We have something 
more than a stain on the remotest hem of the garment of our 
country, and it is the duty of every one of us to use his utmost 
efforts to wipe it off. If we have any pity for the numberless 
souls suffering under the curse of drink, if our prayer “ Thy 
Kingdom Come,” be anything but a deplorable hypocrisy, it 
is our duty to do all we can to minimize and mitigate, if we 
cannot entirely put down, this intolerable and interminable 
curse. 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE. 
W. PAINE. 


Condensed for THe Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 


Lend-A-Hand, Boston, 


HE Legislature of the State of Maine enacted a statute in 
T 1858, whereby the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors were prohibited, under severe penalties, except for 
medical, manufacturing, and other necessary purposes, The 
Law as thus enacted has ever since remained on the statute- 
book of the State. 

Many have been the continued assaults from all quarters in 
and out of the State, setting afloat the grossest falsehoods on 
the subject; the truth is that a most wonderful success has 
attended the cause. The fact is proved that there is a con- 
tinually increasing favor of the cause among the people at 
large, although a very active minority has all the while been 
vigorously at work for the repeal of the Law. 

The following facts are gathered from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the United States. The 
Law has been perfectly successful in breaking up the manu- 
facture of spirits in the State. In the table of “ Distilleries 
broken up” a few years ago, against the word “ Maine” is the 
figure “1,” showing that one man made the effort, but failed. 

By the last annual report of the Department, the amount 
received by the Government from the liquor traffic was $121- 
347,435.42, which is equal to $1.93 for each inhabitant. The 
report for a previous year gives the separate amounts received 
from the respective States. The amount paid by New York 
for that year was an average of $1.90 per inhabitant; Massa- 
chusetts, $1.12; New Hampshire, $1.03; and so of other States. 
If Maine had paid her due amount of the aggregate sum col- 
lected, according to her population, she would have paid 
$1,275,895.98. But, instead of that, she actually paid only 
$25,430; or, a little less than 4 cents per inhabitant. 

In the last report of the Commissioner, the number of retail 
liquor-dealers in the different States is given, showing an 
aggregate of 215,434 in the United States, an average of one to 
every 290 inhabitants. The number in Illinois is 17,438; New 
York, 38,678 ; Massachusetts, 4,918 ; 
Maine, 808, which is one to every 818. 


ALBERT 


August. 


New H>iupshire, 1,668; 


To account for even so many in Maine, it isto be remem- 


bered that druggists and apothecaries are not prohibited; of 
these there are more than 200, if not 300, in the State. In 
addition to these there are many hotels along the coast, from 
Kittery to Eastport, and in other parts. Nearly fifty of such 
are found on the island of Mt. Desert, and about as many more 
at Old Orchard and vicinity. At least 150 such hotels exist, all 
of which pay the United States tax, and help to make up the 
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reported number of retailers for which the State is made 
responsible. 

A traveler through Maine, outside of her cities and large 
towns, will find it difficult to supply his want for drink. The 
writer, at one time, on examination of the Collector’s record, 
found that in the whole county of Penobscot, containing 
fifty-six cities and towns, in only seven were there any places 
for the sale of intoxicants, 

Success is not yet perfect, but like all other criminal laws, 
such as murder, robbery, larceny, etc., violations exist; but 
considering the fact that Maine is surrounded by States where 
no such laws against the liquor traffic are in force, and the 
great amount of traveling which is constantly taking place, the 
actual success is most wonderful. 


NO MIDDLE CLASSES IN MEXICO. 
CLAUDIO JANNET. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirgrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, Fuly 15. 


EXICO still retains one of the characteristic traits of 
M countries which were under the old style of government; 
the slight development of middle classes. Everywhere you 
find only very great extremes of poverty and wealth. It is a 
property of economic liberty, when justice in other respects is 
sufficiently observed, to multiply the different degrees of 
wealth, while material violence and the tyranny of the law 
constantly thrust back into poverty those who begin to rise; 
only the strong, who are able to resist, become richer and 
stronger. 

Small and moderate-sized fortunes in some parts of Mexico 
do not exist at all. Trades up to the present time give occupa- 
tion to but a small number of artisans, sometimes very skillful, 
but nevertheless little fitted to deviate from the beaten track 
and raise themselves above their condition. Large industries 
are absolutely unknown, and commerce, except in its lowest 
degree, is in the hands of foreigners, 

The current rates of interest are from nine to ten per cent. 
for mortgages and twelve per cent. for commercial loans. In 
places where loans are usurious, these rates are largely 
exceeded. The natural wealth of the country is so great that 
many agricultural and industrial enterprises can support such 
burdens; but they show the rarity of capital. 

All the institutions which, in our country, encourage saving 
and self-help can hardly be said to be represented by three or 
four savings-barks. Yet, the field for them is immense, and 
the high rate of interest would yield good results very rapidly, 
as well as for all institutions which develop thrift. 

Some mutual-aid societies have been recently formed in the 
City of Mexico and other large towns, composed of men fol- 
lowing the same trade, and admitting thoseof allraces. They 
appear to be the outcome of old recollections of the Aztec 
civilization, in which trade corporations existed. They are 
already a political force which Porfirio Diaz utilizes, just as 
Napoleon III. utilized such in his best days. Although these 
corporations are not animated bya spirit of antagonism to 
capital, they exercise a good influence by raising wages. 

The great obstacles in the way of saving and of institutions 
which encourage it, are drunkenness and gambling. The 
latter manifests itself in allforms. The Government has an 
organized public lottery, and, in most of the States, gambling- 
houses are authorized and opened publicly, on condition of 
paying certain rents. Where they are forbidden by law, the 
connivance of the public authorities makes them still more 
dangerous. 

The middle class is composed wholly of men of the liberal 
professions. Among these are some very distinguished indi- 
viduals; but, as in Latin countries, the great number of young 
men who disdain commerce and manufactures, and enter these 
professions, as well as Government employment, causes such 
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careers to be much overcrowded, and the large majority of those 
who enter them are unable to bring up families in comfort. 
There is in Mexico a superabundance of establishments of 
secondary instruction, considering the amount of population 
fit to take advantage of them, and the half-educated, starving 
men, who cannot live without public employment, keep 
multiplying in each generation. 

It is especially among women who have received this 
kind of instruction, among the mujer z/lustrada, as they say, 
that the lack of a middle ¢lass is felt. The special Masonic 
todges for their sex which have been created during a few 
years past will not remedy the evil. 

In the City of Mexico and the large towns, the institutions 
of assistance, all strictly under lay control, provide a certain 
number of places for women. They are admitted to take 
courses in medicine, with the hope of creating new openings 
for them. Normal schools have been organized for girls; but 
in a Congress of Instructors, in 1891, the males brutally 
demanded a monopoly of all paid places in public instruction. 
They are far removed from the sentiment which, in the United 
States, gives women a constantly increasing share in public 
employments, and especially in the instruction of children. 
On the other hand, the code of manners does not allow of 
their filling in commerce as considerable a place as they fill in 
France. 

The same social causes, which, in England, up to the time of 
Elizabeth, surrendered all commerce to Italian, Flemish, and 
Hanseatic merchants, which, in the Seventeenth and Eight- 
eenth Centuries assured a like preponderance to the Genoese 
in the kingdom of Naples; thesame causes, | say, have brought 
about that commerce in Mexico is carried on almost exclysiv ly 
by foreigners. The people of the country either ¢’sdain or 
show little aptitude for it. 

Benevolent societies group together the foreign merchants 
and, in the City of Mexico, they have their particular club- 
houses. Each colony has its peculiar physiognomy. 

Mexico offers to European capitalists and enterprising men 
fields of varied character, sure to be fertile in results. Few 
new countries offerso many. It is necessary only to choose 
them judiciously and to take into consideration the climate 
and social conditions. 

Differently from the United States, which now seeks to 
restrain the immigration of manual laborers, and where in 
many of the Western States the acquisition of land isshackled 
by the pressure of a blind rural democracy, Mexico offers con- 
ditions singularly favorable to manufacturers, merchants, and 
foreign speculators. Its civil legislation makes no difference 
between natives and foreigners. As military service does not 
exist for decent people (gente decente), these do not fear to 
become nationalized or to allow their sons so to become. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


THE POETRY OF D.G. ROSSETTI. 
W. BasIL WoRSFOLD. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nineteenth Century, London, August. 

F Rossetti had never written a line of poetry we could well 
imagine some discriminating critic exclaiming, as he 
wandered through a collection of the artist’s pictures, “If 
Rossetti had only been a poet!” Yet, nowthat he has been a 
poet, and avery considerable poet, too,—for we have Mr. 
Ruskin telling us that Rossetti is, in his opinion, greater as a 
poet than a painter—there are not a few persons who turn 
away from his poetry with disappointment, and, in order to 
justify the original and dignified conception which they have 
formed of him in his dual character, take refuge in the recol- 
lection of the influence he exercised upon his friends, upon 
contemporary art, and through art upon the life of the nation. 
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At the time of the formation of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood, Rossetti had, according to his friend, Mr. Holman Hunt, 
“a greater acquaintance with the poetic literature of Europe 
than, perhaps, any living man. Moreover, he was essentially 
a proselytizer.” Himself steeped in poetry, he wished to give 
a poetic form to the life of his contemporaries. Failing in 
that, he resolutely excluded from his sympathies all that in the 
life of the age appeared to interfere with this ideal life. A 
man who thought that “people had no right to be different 
from the people of Dante’s time,” and considered the pattern 
of a curtain or the form of a chair a matter of greater 
importance to mankind than the Evolution Hypothesis, or the 
doctrine of Conservation of Energy, must certainly be credited 
with a highly artistic temperament; but more than this is 
required to make a poet. Undoubtedly a personality more 
“ poetic” than that of Rossetti has seldom or never been pre- 
sented to the world. For the composition of great poetry, 
however, a personality is not enough. 

Yet there is another test of poetic value—the possession or 
not of that quality of “earnestness” on which Aristotle, and 
after him Arnold, insists. “Genuine poetry,” says Arnold, 
“is composed in the soul.” Here we have a good assurance for 
our belief in the genuine character of Rossetti’s poetry. Before 
we consider its import, however, let us first note those aspects 
in which he has no claim to excellence. By thus limiting our 
expectations, we shall be in a better position to judge of his 
real merits, 

In the first place we cannot find in Rossetti’s poetry an 
interpretation of life such as we find in the “ world” poets. No 
one would think of writing of him as Pope writes of Homer, 
that “it seemed not enough to have taken in the whole circle 
of the arts and the whole compass of nature.” 

Rossetti is also deficient in what Goethe calls the “ architect- 
onics” of poetry. His chief work, “ The House of Life,” isa 
mere sonnet-sequence —a series of individually perfect but 
entirely independent pieces. Not only is he deficient in this 
faculty of construction,and generally in the sense of propor- 
tion so conspicuous in the Greek poets, but that which Aristotle 
calls the “very soul” of the poetic composition, the plot or 
story, is of necessity absent from his works. Possibly he 
thought that this function of the poetic art belonged to _fic- 
tion in the Nineteenth Century. 

Neither is there any decided trace—to turn from the matter 
of his poetry to his manner—of the “fascinating felicity” of 
Keats; still less of the supreme genius of Shakespeare, who 
was “naturally learned”; in whom were present “all the 
images of nature” which he drew “not laboriously but 
luckily.” 

Even if we narrow the comparison,and ask what was his 
comprehension of the life of the age, Rossetti’s poetry appears 
equally inadequate. His want of sympathy with its scientific 
aspect I have already mentioned. Besides this there is appar- 
ent in his works an entire indifference to the progress and 
travail of humanity. The reason lies wholly in the limitations 
of his own temperament. Just as Rossetti’s nature was con- 
centrated into a single phase of the life of art, so his poetic 
thought is limited to a consideration of that passion which 
appeared to him to offer most scope for the study of the beau- 
tiful in the life of man. 

Within this sphere Rossetti’s poetry rings true. This limi- 
tation once rec%gnized, and there is an end to our disappoint- 
ment. We feel tu..t by his poetry a door is opened for us into 
the “soul’s sphere of infinite images,” and that, of all the poet 
voices, his voice is most near to that sweet utterance which, in 
his own unequaled line,} 


Is like a hand laid softly on the soul 


Dante had striven by his “ Vita Nuova” to give an alto- 


gether different and more spiritual conception of the passion 
of love to his medizval contemporaries in his great epic; 
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while Virgil acts as his guide, it is Beatrice that inspires and 
encourages him in his moments of despondency. Rossetti, 
following in the steps of his master, likewise interprets the 
passion of love. In sodoing he has brought into his consid- 
erations the fuller knowledge and the wider spiritual experi- 
ence of the Nineteenth Century. Not only has he by his 
poetry widened the gamu/ of human passion, but he has intro- 
duced half-tones to which the medizval ear must naturally 
have been deaf. In particular he has approached a problem 
of peculiar and special interest at the present time—the endu- 
rance of an earthly union under the changed conditions of a 
future existence. The consideration of this question was 
deepened by the circumstances of his marriage. 
enjoyment of wedded life had been brief. In such love he 
recognized the purest and most perfect of human passions— 
au influence which above all else raised the spirit of men’s 
actions. To think that this relationship was only for earth, 
when it was in truth a foretaste of heaven, revolted his ardent 


His own 


nature, and in his poetry he has endeavored so to interpret 
the earthly manifestations of this passion as to demonstrate 
its fitness for the sphere of heaven. To prove the truth of 
this belief is the desire of his heart, a desire continually and 
eloquently poured fortn through his poetry. 


MARLOWE’S “FAUSTUS.” 


Condensed for Tur Lirexany Dicesr from a Paper in 


Temple Bar, London, August. 


E are most of us apt to take a somewhat erroneous view 
W of the Elizabethan drama. It is so obviously Shake- 
speare who is the chief representative of that age, that we 
tend to overlook.the claims of those lesser lights who cluster 
round him, less brilliant, but certainly not insignificant. 
Among these none presents a more striking figure than Chris- 
topher Marlowe, in the first place because his work precedes 
Shakespeare’s chronologically, and thus the 
earliest dramatist of the Elizabethan age; and, secondly, 
because his genius is of almost unparalleled, though unequal, 
excellence. And when we remember that “ Tamburlaine the 
Great,” his first play, was written in 1587, when the author was 
only twenty-three, and that he died in 1593, at the age of 
twenty-nine, we feel that we cannot adequately gauge how 
great the loss to our national drama has been by his premature 
death. Soon after “ Tamburlaine,” probably in 1588 or 1589, 
appeared his second play, “The Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus.” The general outlines of the story are well known 
to English readers, if not through Marlowe, at least through 
Goethe. One figure, however, AZargaret, which was an inven- 
tion of Goethe’s own, cannot, of course, appear in Marlowe's 
“ Faust.” 


makes him 


it is well known how highly the latter author 
thought of Marlowe’s work; how he contemplated translating 
it into German; how he exclaimed, on hearing it referred to, 
“ How grandly is it all planned!” Our only wonder is that 
such admiration has not been more universal. 

The reason is partly due to the fact that it is the edition 
published in 1616, and other editions of a later date, that have 
been more commonly reprinted than the earlier and original 
edition of 1604. And the latter editions may well weary and 
disgust modern readers, owing to the predominence of the 
so-called “ comic interludes,” about which so much has been 
said and so little decided. 

But the state of the case in reality seems clear enough. 
Marlowe, we know, founded his play on the prose history of 
the ‘‘Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. Faustus,” 
which was translated «nto English in 1587. This work con- 
tains the foundation of the comic interludes which appear 
in the 1616 editions, but the 1604 edition omits many of 
these. We know the kind of humor that found favor in this 
age; it consisted mainly of horseplay, partly of indecency. 
Marlowe’s “ Faust ” was found to be somewhat lacking in this 
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quality, and the manager got some playwright to interpolate 
these incidents. 

The curtain rises upon Fausé in his study, a thoroughly 
dramatic method of introducing him to the audience, which 
Goethe also follows. He reviews analytics, medicine, law, but 
feels that he has grasped the utmost they can give, and finally 
opens Jerome’s Bible, in which he reads: “ The reward of sin 
isdeath. If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us. Why, then, belike we must sin, 
and so, consequenty, die. Ay, we must die an everlasting 
death.” 

He may well be puzzled, for he is the intellectual as opposed 
to the inspired man; he draws a logical conclusion—shuts up 
his Bible, and turns to his book of magic. There could hardly 
be a more perfect introduction to the play. We have the 
whole man as he was before he meddled with magic, a per- 
fectly trained mind, which yet desires more than mere learn- 
ing can give it. This intense life, this vivid ambition, is what 
lends such an immense interest to Marlowe's heroes. 

** Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
The wondrous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wandering planet's course, 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite, 
Aad always moving as the restless spheres 
Will us, to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruit of all.” 

Throughout the play Marlowe relies solely on moral, not on 
material, horror, The atmosphere in which he moves is all 
“air and fire.” This entire absence of material horror is per- 
haps the most remarkable feature in the play. Goethe cannot 
do without the Brocken scene, Danté makes each round of 
the “Inferno” more physically repulsive than the last; it is 
full of revolting descriptions of bodily torture. We cannot 
help feeling that when the author aims at a moral effect, any 
such allusion is, to a certain extent, a confession of weakness. 
But Marlowe will have none of this. Alephistopheles is the 
spirit of hopeless despair, of lost opportunities and bliss fore- 
gone. He gives no description of the tortures that he under- 
goes in hell; hell, on the contrary, is everywhere where he is; 
he cannot get out of it; it is his own environment. 

** Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place, for where we are is hell, 


” 


And where hell is there must we ever be, 


It is impossible to speak too highly of this awful, pregnant 
reticence, the utter horror of it lies not in what is said, so 
much as what is left unsaid. It is impossible that Marlowe 
will ever receive just recognition. He is in the unfortunate 
position of the morning star which invariably gets quenched 
by the rising sun. With most English readers it will probably be 
Shakespeare first, and the rest nowhere; but we cannot help 
thinking that such a verdict is hasty and unfair, and one 
against which any reader of Marlowe would give his unques- 
tioning vote. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


NEW LIGHT ON CHOLERA POISON. 
C. FALKENHORSY?. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirarary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Gartenlaube, Letpzig, Heft 16. 


HEN Robert Koch in 1884 traced cholera to its source 
W in the comma bacillus, he cleared the way for a 
thorough investigation of the many puzzling problems pre- 
sented by the dreadful disease. One of the most important 
problems which presented itself for solution was the mode of 
action of the dangerous little foe. Evervi sing pointed to the 
conclusion that he generated in the bow,.ls a poison which 
resulted in the usual attendant symptoms and, only too fre- 
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quently, in death; attention was consequently directed to the 
determination of the character of the poison. 

The direction of research was indicated by previous expe- 
rience. It was known that numerous bacteria in the exercise of 
their vital functions generated ptomaines, a class of bodies 
which have been long known to chemists as alkaloids, and are 
frequently generated by plants, or in the decomposition of 
vegetable substances. Morphia is atype of thisclass of bodies, 
Such alkaloids were generated in cultures of the cholera bacil- 
lus, but their action taken alone was so gentle, that they could 
hardly be accepted as an adequate cause of the violent symp- 
toms of cholera. 

Further investigation led to the discovery of Toxalbumen, 
or poison albumen, as the product of numerous bacteria, and 
an elaborate investigation led to the discovery that both 
diphtheria and lockjaw are attributable to this cause. Coinci- 
dent with this discovery it naturally suggested itself that 
the cholera bacillus did probably generate a poison of this 
class. The presence of toxalbumen was indeed detected in 
comma bacillus cultures, but neither the quantity nor the 
special character of the poison was such as to justify its being 
regarded as in any sense an adequate cause. 

It was the comparatively mild character and small quantity 
of the ptomaines and toxalbumen generated by the comma 
bacillus, which led many investigators to doubt whether the 
comma bacillus is really the sole cause of cholera, and resulted 
in the establishment of a school of “localists,” headed by Pro- 
fessors Pettenkofer and Emmerich, who taught that in the 
absence of predisposing causes in the system, pure cultures of 
the comma bacillus might be taken with impunity. These 
gentlemen demonstrated the thoroughness of their conviction 
by trying the experiment 72 corpore vil. 

Professor Emmerich, nevertheless, still clung to the view 
that the comma bacillus was the agent, and that if it did not 
operate through either ptomaines or toxalbumen, it must be 
through some other decomposing agent which it generated. 
He had already observed that this bacillus generated com- 
paratively large quantities of nitric acid, an acid which, in com- 
bination with alkalis, metals, and other bases, produces numer- 
ous well-known salts own as nitrates, as nitrate of soda, of 
potash, of silver, etc. Many of these nitrates, as for example, 
saltpetre, are comparatively innocuous, but the abduction of 
one item of oxygen from the nitric acid converts the salt from 
a nitrate into a nitrite, and these nitrites are strongly poison- 
ous, especially to humanity. The symptoms of poison by 
nitrites, too, are very similar to those of cholera. It would be 
out.of place here to go into the technical details of all Pro- 
fessor Emmerich’s investigations in this direction, suffice it to 
say that they led him to the conclusion that the cholera dis- 
ease is due to the action of nitrites resulting from the decom- 
position by the comma bacillus of nitrates already in the 
system, 

It is hence evident that under these conditions our efforts 
should be directed to hindering the process of nitrite forma- 
tion, and the justice of this view appears alrcady to have some 
facts in its support. Professor Emmerich pursuing his investi- 
gation in concert with Professor Tsuboi found that among the 
numerous pure cultures of comma bacil'us which they pos- 
sessed, some generated nitrites much more energetically than 
others, and experiment promptly demonstrated that those 
which produced the most nitrites wcre the most deadly in 
their action. 

To limit the activity of the iittle en-my in the generation of 
nitrites, it is, of course, necessary to kuow with what material 
it works. This, as already remarked, is the nitrates which it 
finds in the system, and which are widely distributed through 
the food substances of the vegetable kingdom varying from 
Say 0.05 per cent. in ‘cereals to as much as 3% per cent. in 
turnips. Farmers are generally aware that food very rich in 
nitrates is liable to generate choleraic symptoms in cattle. For 
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the comma bacillus is only one of many bacteria which possess 
the faculty of converting nitrates into nitrites, although it is 
incomparably the most vigorous operator, These views are in 
entire accord with the teachings of medical experience which 
are opposed to indulgence in salads, or in any food rich in 
nitrates during cholera seasons. Anotiier source of nitrates is 
the water we drink; the soil abounds in nitrates and the rain 
dissolves and carries them to the subsoil waters in our wells. 

This discovery of Emmerich’s promises to be of enormous 
practical importance. It serves to broaden the whole science 
of bacteriology. What Koch taught us stands good as ever; 
the comma bacillus is the agent; our first efforts must be 
directed to prevent its ingress into the country, and if that 
fail, to arrest its spread by the adoption of precautionary sani- 
tary measures. The chief aim should be the maintenance of a 
supply of water free from nitrates. The people, too, must be 
taught the enormous danger of using saltpetre for preserving 
meat in cholera seasons. 

The advantages during a cholera epidemic of having the 
stomach free from nitrates is now very evident. Even if we 
take the cholera germ into the system, its multiplication can 
do us no serious harm unless it finds nitrates to operate on ; 
under these circumstances it generates organic acids, espe- 
cially lactic acid, and the disturbance which they create in the 
system resembles those light cases of cholerine so common 
during cholera epidemics. This discovery of Professor Emmer- 
ich’s opens up an entirely new field for investigation in the 
treatment of cholera—a field in which, indeed, Emmerich, 
Tsuboi, and Léw are already keenly searching for some means 
by which the nitrite in the bowels may be rendered innocuous, 
Which of the sciences will contribute the antidote we know 
not; it may be chemistry, it may be bacteriology. The won- 
ders of this youngest science are all unfathomed. So much 
we know: that while the comma bacillus converts nitrates into 
nitrites, there are other bacteria whose proper function is to 
reverse the process, converting nitrites into nitrates. In the 
ordinary process of nitrification the first stage in the process 
is the conversion of the ammonia of decomposing animal 
matter into nitrites of the lime, soda, or potash in the soil; a 
special staff-shaped bacteria then takes the nitrites in hand 
and converts them into nitrates. Is it not, then, possible that 
among these bacteria one may be found capable of exercising 
its functions in the human system, and of thus negativing the 
action of the comma bacillus, by the immediate retransforma- 
tion of the nitrites into the innocuous nitrates? These are 
hopes which swell the breasts of investigators and spur them 
to further activity in research. From all appearances we stand 
on the eve of important discoveries. 


CREMATION. 
PROFESSOR RUDOLF VIRCHOW. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirkrary Dicest from a Paper in 
Die Flamme, Berlin, August. 


As A MEMBER of the Prussian House of Commons, Professor 
Virchow worked hard for the adoption of efficient laws for 
the prevention of the spread of pestilence. Discussing the 
different sytems in use for keeping contagious disease out of 
the country, he advises that Prussia should lead the way as 
the largest and most influential State of the German Federa- 
tion, and points out that if Prussia had not first adopted 
measures against the importation of diseased cattle, the 
Reichstag would hardly have paid sufficient attention to the 
matter. Speaking of cholera in particular, he maintains that 
the smaller townships near and within the pale of the City of 
Berlin ought to be compelled to join the city in its system of 
sewage-farms, which alone guarantees a thorough disinfec- 
tion. He then goes on to say: 


MONG the things most to be considered is the treatment 
A of the bodies of persons who have died of contagious 
disease. Hundreds of proposals are offered to make the dead 
less dangerous to the living, but people still refuse to accept the 


only reliable remedy—the burning of the bodies. I have 
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spoken on this subject more than once in the Reichstag, 
and medical men agree that no disinfectant will work with 
such absolute certainty as fire. Heat alone will destroy the 
germs of disease. The bedding and clothing of sick persons 
should be destroyed by fire, and also the bodies of the victims 
ofa plague. All the arguments against cremation have been 
silenced with the exception of one. The religious view of the 
question is still brought forward to prevent the Prussian 
Government from legalizing cremation. But | cannot 
acknowledge that the arguments brought forward by the 
religious people will bear investigation. If deep religious feel- 
ing demands that the entire body be given back to the earth, 
then we must defend the spot where a body lies buried against 
all disturbance. We must act like the Turks not like the Chris- 
dians. Travelers in the East know the tremendous extent of 
the burying-grounds there. The faithful never disturb a grave, 
it is sacred to them forever. This, | must acknowledge, 
approaches to true religious feeling in the matter, and if we 
were to follow the same course, we would soon succeed in sur- 
rounding Berlin with a desert which would, no doubt, ward off 
dangerous elements. But the Christian idea, that a grave may 
be used again once in thirty years, and that the bones may 
then be disposed of just as we please, goes beyond my concep- 
tion of piety. The present treatment of church-yards is sim- 
ply horrid. If tbe flesh and bones are destined to be consumed, 
it should be done by fire, the quickest, surest, and most sani- 
tary and most decent mode imaginable. Persons who have 
once been present at a cremation must acknowledge that noth- 
ing can be more decent, and that the digging up of the dead 
in a church-yard is shocking in comparison with it. Therefore, 
I deny that burial in a church-yard can in any way be properly 
associated with religious feeling. 

If this religious feeling were not so strongly connected with 
certain financial advantages, the Church people would not be 
very strongly opposed to cremation. But the burial-grounds 
generally belong to some Church community, and the Church 
funds are very pleasantly affected by the fact that a grave may 
be sold over again every thirty years. It is as paying as 
rational farming. If these gentlemen were prohibited from 
ever opening a grave, their objection to fire and urn would 
soon vanish. Cremation does not by any means prohibit that 
the rites of religion should be observed, or that the family 
should be allowed the comfort and consolation of Christian 
observances through the Church dignitaries and spiritual 
advisers, 

If we remember how the bodies of the cholera victims were 
treated at Hamburg, we must acknowledge cremation would 
be a great and humane improvement. The poisoning of wells 
by the vicinity of graves will thereby be made impossible. 

The opposition to cremation is not ashamed to wrap itself 
in the folds of the Christian faith, because cremation would 
make the productive trade in graves impossible. If once this 
trade is prohibited, the “ pious” will soon cease to attack 
cremation. 


RECENT SCIENCE. 


Ancient Waterworks.—Mr. John Wallace, C.E., in his work 
on “ Sanitary Engineering in India,” says that Damascus pos- 
sesses, in all probability, the oldest waterworks in the world. 
The city itself is the most ancient of existing cities, having 
seen the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman Empires, of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Palmyra, and Jerusalem. When taken by 
the Saracens from the Romans the waterworks already existed, 
and it is probable that the latter constructed the works which 
still exist and supply the town. Damascus lies in a valley on 
the river Abana, which flows from the Lebanon hills and is 
lost in the desert to the east of the town. In spite of a copi- 
ous supply of excellent water, Damascus has had no immunity 
from epidemics, owing to the fact that the double canalization 
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for water-supply and drainage, being more or less leaky, satu- 
rated the soil and raised the spring level nearly to the surface, 
and the sewers are rarely, if ever, cleaned, are not systemati- 
cally ventilated, and they pass under many of the houses. The 
direct springs from the houses into the sewers, he adds, used 
to be found very convenient for the disposal of dead bodies of 
murdered persons. Once in the sewer no one could say how 
or when the body got there. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Damascus is, and always was, an insalubrious town.— 
Lancet, London, August 5. 

A New Alloy.—The name of “ iron-silver” has been given 
to an alloy of iron with other metals generally, and particularly 
with copper and zinc, the idea of a French inventor, according 
to Money and Trade. Cast iron in the form of turnings, 
filings or powder is immersed in a bath of hydrochloric acid, 
through which is passed a current of carbonic acid. Currents 
of air and steam are afterward passed through the bath, and 
the liquid is drained through the residue, which is then dried 
and alloyed with other metals. The best proportions are: Iron, 
35 per cent.; zinc, 24.per cent.; copper, 40 per cent. The color 
of the new alloy is a silvery white. —Engineering and Mining 
Journal, New York, August 12. 


Antiquity of the Lens.—MonsieursEdouard Fourdrignier has 
an article in the Photo Club de Paris, entitled “ A Few Words 
on the Knowledge of Optics Possessed by the Ancients,” in 
which he says: “ Looking back at the woiks written by the 
ancients, we may discover very many ideas and germs which 
we, in the present century, presumptuously imagine that we 
have been the first to discover. With regard to photography, 
it is certain that the application of the dark chamber and the 
lens, and also the sensibility of certain substances to light was 
well known.” 

With regard to the antiquity of the lens the author says: 
“If we are to believe C. P. Gaubil, quoted by M. De Paravay 
in his ‘Chronologie Chinois,’ the Emperor Chan, who reigned 
2283 B.C., used enlarging lenses in the form of a telescope in 
order to be able to get a better view of the planets.” 

The use of lenses has also. been traced to the Chinese moral- 
ist Confucius, 748 B.c. A glass case in the Assyrian section 
of the British Museum contains a piece of rock crystal formed 
into the shape of a plano-convex lens, 1% inches in diameter 
and °/,, inch thick. This was discovered in the ruin called Nim- 
roud. It gives a focus of 4% inches. According to Sir 
David Brewster, this lens was designed for magnifying pur- 
poses. The date is about 700 B. C. Baptista Porta (1560), 
the inventor of the camera obscura, states: “If you know 
how to combine a convex and a concave glass, one of each 
sort, you will see far and near objects larger and clearer.” 

It was not, however, says the Photographic Times, until 
the time of John Dollond (born 1706, died 1761) that perfect 
lenses were found, for he it was who discovered the method 
of achromatizing them by combining glasses of different dis- 
persive power.— Scientific American, New York, August 12. 


Opium-Growing and Opium-Smoking in China.— A paper 
recently issued by the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs con- 
tains a report of the journey in boats up the Yangtse to Chun- 
king of the Custom’s staff sent to that port to open it to 
foreign trade. Mr. Hobson says that the amount of land 
devoted to poppy culture, even along river banks, is “some- 
thing astounding,” and it would almost appear that if the 
supply of Indian opium were cut short to-morrow, Szechuan 
alone would be able to provide for the wants of smokers over 
a considerable portion of the Empire. He met no real speci- 
men of the debauched opium-smoker so constantly paraded for 
the sympathy of Europeans. The agricultural and boating 
population of Szechuan slave like beasts of burden, and their 
yellow and generally jaundiced complexions testify to their 
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indulgence in the opium-pipe, and yet nowhere in the world 
will a hardier, better tempered, and more decent lot of people 
be found. “ Whether mild indulgence in opium does not tend 
to secure immunity from various types of malarial disorder, to 
which, owing to poor living and damp dwellings, they would 
otherwise be liable, is a nice point for the medical faculty to 
elucidate.”—British Medical Fournal, London, August 5. 








RELIGIOUS. 





ARCHDEACON FARRAR AND THE “RITUALISTS.” 
CANON KNOX LITTLE. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicrst from a Paper in 


The Contemporary Review, London, August. 


REPLYING TO Archdeacon Farrar’s recent article “ Undoing the 
Work of the Reformation,” a digest of which appeared in 
THE LITERARY DiIGEstT, Vol. VII., No. 12, Canon Knox 
Little takes the Archdeacon to task for stirring up ‘party 
strife within the Church” and for attacking “ those from whom 

-he differs,” with quite extraordinary violence. He remon- 
strates with the Archdeacon on several points: 1. ‘‘ Instead 
of meekness and humility, the writer permits in himself a tone 
of infallibility which is certainly startling.” 2. ‘“ In a contro- 
versy of this kind surely we might hope to be secured against 
anything like vehemence and violence,” but ‘ we have paraded 
before us in order to defy the Ritualists, the ‘Spanish 
Armada,’ the ‘priests and thumb-screws,’ the ‘monster Borgia,’ 
‘ Pius V.,’ the ‘monster Alva,’ and ‘ priestly usurpation,’ ” The 
Canon says: “ Any one can call bad names. It would be pos- 
sible to make a smart retort as to men denying the name 
‘priest’ (which the Chirch of England has deliberately 
selected), and yet continuing ‘in her pay.’” 3. The Arch- 
deacon by a “ controversial trick” attempts to “ appeal to the 
most violent popular prejudices, and also pose as a martyr 
for unpopular opinion.” 

The distinguished writer then proceeds to a discussion of 
the specific charges. 


HERE is no real priesthood in the Church of England, 
and we teach that there és. 

2. Transubstantiation is false, and is denied by the Church 
of England, and we teach that it is ¢rue. 

3. Auricular Confessiow is talse and bad and corrupting, and 
contrary to the teaching of our Church. and we teach and 
practise it. 

Every one of us would agree with him that—(1) “ The pre- 
tense that the ministry is vicarious and not representative” is 
false. (2) That the “assimilation of the English Clergy” to 
the “massing priests of the Middle Ages” would be bad; 
(3) That “the claims that our Presbyters (he means Priests) 
perform acts of sacrifice as substitutes for the people are 
demonstrably unjustifiable.” 

We join issue with him, however, upon some points of 
serious importance. 

i, There z#s a real priesthood in the Church of England. 
When the Archdeacon asserts that “priest’’ means only 
“presbyter,” in order to distinguish the office from that of 
deacon, that we have in wo sense.a priest called to offer sacri- 
fice, | believe that he departs from the teaching of the New 
Testament, of the whole Catholic Church, and of the Church 
of England. A Church that has not a real priesthood, com- 
ing from Jesus Christ, would be no Church at all. The Priest- 
hood of Jesus is exercised now, ministerially but really, by the 
priests of His Church, and, in spite of the Archdeacon's 
infallible dictum, I venture to assert that this is the teaching 
of Holy Scripture. The Archdeacon says: “ The Lord Christ 
was not a priest by birth, and never in His life on earth per- 
formed a single priestly function.” This fairly takes away 
one’s breath, Has the Archdeacon, or has he not, any belief 
whatever in the Incarnation? If he has, then can he fail to 
believe that all priestly functions were gathered up in “the 
Word made Flesh”? Has he never read of our Lord's various 
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absolutions of sinners? Has he never meditated upon His 
ordination of His Apostles, or His celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist? The Scripture proofs of the Priesthood of the 
Lord are innumerable; yes, and of the handing on of His 
Priesthood forever. 

If the Church of England insists upon a real priesthood, then 
Archdeacon Farrar and all of us are bound to that. If she 
holds a real priesthood, we, her priests, are bound to hold it 
too. 

The Church of England in her Prayer-book uses the follow- 
ing terms in the ordination of her priests: “ Recieve ye the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of a Priest in the Church 
of God. . . . Whose sins thou dost forgive, they are foy- 
given; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained. 
And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of God, and of 
His Holy Sacraments.” Here are embodied certain terms of 
commission: (1) The power to absolve in “the name of the 
Lord”; (2) Authority to teach; (3) Power to celebrate the 
Eucharist and generally to administer sacraments and bless in 
God's name. In other parts of the Prayer-book these functions 
are carefully restrained to the priest. 

The writer then quotes from Bishop Andrewes, George Her- 
bert, Bishop Taylor, and Isaac Barrow on this point, and concludes 
by saying: 

But spact would be outrun, if one went. on to quote the 
multitudinous testimony from the great divines of the Church 
of England, falling in with the plain teaching of the Prayer- 
book, that not the Presbylerzan idea but the Sacerdota/ idea is 
the teaching of the Church of England. 

2. The second charge brought by the Archdeacon is this: 
The whole of that which he politely calls a “retrograde and 
anti-scriptural system "—that is in plain English, the system of 
those who believe that what the Prayer-book says that it means 
—* is allied to the doctrine of Transubstantiation.” This con- 
tention | desire to meet with the flattest contradiction which 
is consistent with courtesy. The Church of England teaches 
emphatically and distinctly “the Real Presence of the Body 
and Blood of Christ under the form of bread and wine.” 
What our part of the Catholic Church does is this: She 
refuses to say Aow that mysterious Presence is given, and she 
declines to accept the teaching of the Roman part of the Cath- 
olic Church, that “the 4ow of the Presence is to be defined by 
the term” Transubstantiation. I will venture to say that no 
“ Ritualist,” if 1 must use the Archdeacon’s insulting term, 
believes in Transubstantiation. When he charges us with 
holding Transubstantiation, I can meet his charge only by a 
direct contradiction, and | am prepared to prove my words on 
a fitting occasion. 

3. The last charge against us is that we teach Auricular Con- 
fession. The Church of England teaches confession of sin (1) 
and always to God ; (2) to God, and if the soul needs it, to 
God in the presence of His minister. The Archdeacon makes 
much of the abuse of Confession. Everything has been abused. 
The Bible has been abused. Preaching has been abused. The 
Sacrament has been abused. Of course, every priest agrees with 
him that “none but God can say Adsolvo te,” but those who 
hold the doctrines taught us by the Bible and Prayer-book 
believe that God does say, by the mouth of His ordained 
priest, to those who confess their sins with penitence. 

A few words in conclusion. (1) The Archdeacon is very 
angry atthe use of the word “ Mass.” Does he or does he 
not believe that Roman Catholics receive the Sacrament? If 
he does believe it, does he believe that our Lord instituted one 
rite for Roman Catholics and another for Anglicans? If not, 
then, in the name of common-sense, what does it matter what 
name you give it? Christians may call it Eucharist, Com- 
munion, Sacrament, Lord’s Supper, or Mass. - If the Arch- 


deacon call it the Lord’s Supper, he uses a name for it, 


sanctioned indeed by our present Prayer-book, but also, in 
If I please to call it ‘* Mass,” 


this connection, unscriptural. 
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why am | to be—I must call it—du//ied by the Archdeacon? 
(2) The Archdeacon speaks of ‘‘ the Reformation” with what 
1 consider a positively superstitious admiration. To my aston- 
ishment, he talks of it as the ‘ foundation” of the English 
Church. Cardinal Vaughn may thank him for doing so; I do 
not. (3) The Archdeacon seems to be extremely angry in the 
matter of Ritual, It seems to me that in a great Communion 
like the Anglican Communion there must be, and there ought 
to be, a very various ritual, and large liberty in such a matter. 
(4) The Archdeacon speaks as if the “‘ Evangelical Party” were 
the only true exponents of the mind of the Church of Eng- 
land. How they accept the Prayer-book, with its clear teachi- 
ing of the Priesthood, the Real Presence, and the liberty of 
Auricular Confession, 1 do not profess to understand ; but | 
give them credit for being honest, and | can fairly expect them 
to do the same by me and by my fellow “ Ritualists” 
believe that the Prayer-book means what it says. 


who 





SHEM, HAM, AND JAPHET. 
THE REVEREND Pror, R. F. GRAU, KONIGSBERG UNIVERSITY. 
Translated and Condensed for Tur Lirérary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Beweis des Glaubens, Giitersloh, Fuly. 


SRAEL is a riddle in history. This people stood alone for 
| ages with its monotheism, and now, when the whole world 
is rapidly accepting the teaching which came from the Lord’s 
people, Israel refuses to partake of these spiritual blessings. 
The very discrepancies between the teachings of the Jewish 
priests and the doings of the people as recorded in the Bible 
seem to me to prove that their writings were inspired, 

The Jews not only preserved a history of other nations, but 
even began their own with a sketch of the origin of the whole 
human race, proving, thereby, how deeply they were impressed 
with the conviction that salvation would come to the world 
through them, and proving beyond a doubt that God wished 
to preserve the feeling of unity and brotherly love among all 
men through His own chosen people. The Bible begins by 
tracing the connection of Israel with other nations. But the 
intention is not to give us a geneology and ethnology of the 
whole human race. For this purpose the descriptions in 
Genesis are too meagre. Many races have not been mentioned 
at all; neither the Chinese, the American Indians, nor the 
African Negroes are included among the descendants of Noah. 
Genealogy in the Bible has a deep religious and prophetic 
meaning, and it answers questions which are altogether out- 
side the domain of scientific researches. Of the three great 
races mentioned in the Bible we find the Hamites in the rich 
valleys of the South, the Semites in the desert, the Japhetites 
in the mountains and woods of the North. 

Ham means hot or black. Egypt itself is called Chemi; 
perhaps on account of the contrast of its black earth with the 
yellow sand of the desert. But the Hamites, or the sons of 
Ham, are not to be taken for the Ethiopians, that is, the 
Blacks. They receive their name from the worship of the 
sun. The ancients liked to call themselves after their deities, 
and thus, as the Hamites served the natural God, they received 
their name from Him in the same manner as the Jews were 
called the people of Jahwes—z. e. Jehovah, 

The main characteristic of the religion of the Hamites is 
that they divide the Godhead into sexes, the gods always find- 
ing goddesses. They served the Deity as much by sexual 
functions as by sacrifice of limb and life (in the service of 
Moloch). 

This religion was the centre of a highly developed material 
and spiritual civilization in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and among 
the Phoenicians, the latter, however, were more the dissemina- 
tors than the creators of this civilization and culture. 

The name Japhet must also be explained mythologically. He 
is called Japetos in the Hellenic legends, Djauspita by the 
Aryan Indians, Diespiter or Jupiter by the Latins, The sons 


of Japhet are those peoples who make this God their own, and 
they number among them every Indo-Germanic race. Their 
creed is a religious and moral idealism, which reveals itself in 
their arts, sciences, and forms of worship. The “ blessed and 
immortal gods,” described by Homer, are the highest proof of 
idealistic art. Even divinities which have been taken over 
from the Hamites become almost unrecognizably idealized ; 
as the Venus Aphrodi‘e, the Cyprian goddess. The Hamites 
saw God in the nature and life which surrounded them, The 
Japhetites elevated idealized men to the dignity of gods. 
Yet the ground work of all their civilization, the beginning of 
their culture was borrowed from the Hamites. The alphabet 
is Hamitic. The first rude arithmetic was Hamitic. Astron- 
omy was practised in Egypt and Assyria long before it was 
known in Greece. But the Japhetites brought new life and 
unexpected development to these crude beginnings. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible for man to exist spiritually 
upon his own individualism. That is proved by the decadence 
of the early Japhetite nations. They received certain ideas 
from the Hamites, they attempted to make them last forever, 
but they are only as the prodigal son, who spent his substance 
in riotous living. The freedom of the Persians, Greeks, and 
Romans ends in barbarous despotism. When the belief in 
their own ideal gods was gone, nothing remained but the 
worst kind af realism, and thus Japhet sinks down into that 
hopelessness which finds its best interpretation in Buddhism 
and the wish for utter annihilation, 

As Ham means sun, fire, or life, and Japhet All-Father or 
Father, Shem has also a deep symbolic meaning. It means 
“Name.” “The Name” is, in the Old Testament, the curious 
and mysterious designation of the Divine Being Himself. It 
reveals the reverence of the Semites. They are afraid of taking 
in vain the name of Jahwe, the God of Israel. According to 
the old Semitic legend one cannot see God anéd live, nor pro- 
nounce His name unnecessarily without committing a sin. 
And this brings us to the chief characteristic of the Semitic 
God, Hiseminent holiness. The Hamites drew the Holy One 
down into their daily life, and made Him susceptible to carnal 
passion. The Japhetites, first, without God, deified their 
heroes, only to sink back into gross materialism. Shem alone 
acknowledges the eternity of God and His Almighty power. 
Therefore the Semites feared to bring the finite into contact 
with their worship, and that is why the Israelite became 
unclean after handling or touching a dead body. This explains 
also why the Lord’s people thought it sinful to take life in any 
case. Even the slaughter of an animal was originally a sacri- 
fice, during which the blood, “ the seat of life,” was given back 
to the Creatot from whom it came. It is not to be wondered 
at that this gentle creed little suited the ancients, and that the 
Jews should often have turned to the more congenial service 
of Moloch, Baal, and other Hamite gods. 

When God chose His people out of the human race He did 
not end by choosing Shem. Out of Shem He took Heber; of 
the Hebrews He chose Abraham, and even in the seed of Abra- 
ham He, again, chose two tribes, and these the worthiest. As 
the number of the Lord’s chosen people became smaller, their 
worth increased. Just the reverse happened with the heath- 
ens. The greater their empire, the richer their cities, the more 
depraved they were, and their end was misery. The other 
descendants of Shem do not fare much better. Little by little 
they leave the service of the Lord and ruin is their reward. 


They were day-laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, they have 
received their pennies and gone hence; Israel alone remains to 
do His bidding. 

As for the origin of the three tribes, it is hardly likely that 
the story of Noah and his blessings may be looked upon as 
historical. Shem, Ham,and Japhetare notso much persons, as 
embodiments of whole races. The story of Ham's sin intro- 
duces the Phallic religion. He seems to say: “See there, O 
human race, thy God! There ts no divine mystery but that 
which lies hidden in sexual life, and I have revealed it to 
thee!” 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Aitenburg (Duke of) and His Residence. 
Land und Meer, Stuttgart, No. 44. 


Tuts is a sketch of Ernst, Duke of Altenburg, who is one of the 
few German princes yet alive who took a personal part in the war of 
1870, and who proclaimed the King of Prussia as Emperor of the Ger- 
mans at Versailles. To this sketch is added a description of the 
imposing castle of Altenburg, founded in the Seventh Century, when 
the Saxons were still heathens. The quaint old town dates from the 
times of Henry I., the ‘‘ City-builder.” 


Corday (Charlotte). Fritz Gundlach. 
Stuttgart, No. 43. 


Tue writer undertakes to show that every noble minded man and 
woman will honor the memory of Charlotte Corday, who was guil- 
lotined on July 17, 179%, for the assassination of the ‘‘ wholesale 
murderer Marat.”” Charlotte hoped by this act to free her country 
from the reign of the Jacobins, a hope which, unhappily, was not 
realized. Nothing illustrates better the depravity of the mob-leaders 
than their endeavors to cast a slur upon the noble girl’s virtue. 


Gregoire (The Abbé), and the French Revolution. William Gibson. 
Nineteenth Century, London, August, 12 pp. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL sketch of a priest, who occupied a prominent 
position in the French Revolution, and who lived to the age of 
eighty-one, dying in 1831. He is considered to stand high above 
most of his contemporaries who took part in the Revolution, remain- 
ing always a Roman Catholic and a Republican, and not being 
afraid to confess that he was a Christian, in the Tribune of the 
National Convention. 





Hugo Kegel. Ueber 


Ueber Land und Meer, 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Judea (Ancient), Education in. Charles 
G. Herbermann, LL.D. American Catholic Quarterly, Phila- 
delphia, July, 32 pp. 

Tuts paper is a compendious résumé, first of the principal known 
facts of ancient Chaldean and Babylonian history, showing that these 
countries possessed a highly-developed literature in the earliest days 
of Semitic rule, and suggesting the vast antiquity of the developed 
culture of their Summerian or Accadian civilizers. It is concluded 
that all schools and libraries were of royal institution, and primarily 
for the instruction of the official classes, but that a knowledge of 
reading was more or less general among laymen, even before the 
adoption of the Phoenician script, when it became general. Canaanit- 
ish culture at the period of the Exodus, is reviewed, and, passing 
to historic times, we are told what is known of the organization, 
scope, and methods of education among the Jews. 


Education, The Future of. Prof. J. H. Mahaffy. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, London, August, 18 pp. 

Tue sum of what education in the future should aim at is to dis- 
tinguish clearly between technical and liberal instruction, even in the 
highest forms. To begin with, a combination of both at the Eng- 
lish public-schools is absolutely wrong. If they really aim at a liberal 
education, let that be attended to, and upon the old and well-estab- 
lished principles which have furnished us with cultivated men for 
many centuries. To allow young boys or imcompetent parents to 


select the topics which they fancy useful or eritertaining, is an 
absurdity. 


French Plays and English Audiences. George Barlow. Contem- 
porary lew, London, August, 11 pp. 

AFTER expressing a very high appreciation of the work of the 
members of the Comédie Francaise in Drury Lane, the writer gives 
this piece of advice: ‘‘ Never set before an English audience any 
play in which humor and pathos are blended, or any play, in fact, in 
which there are any subtle touches at all. Give them either broad, 
uncompromising farce, or a genuine melodramatic tragedy, with a 
dozen murders or so in it. Théy will roar with laughter over the 
a eo and the women in the audience will shed tears over the 
witer,” 


Hindu Grammar, On Recent Studies in. W. D. Whitney. Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology, Baltimore, July, 27 pp. 

In 1884 Professor Whitney contributed to the Journal a paper on 
“The Study of Hindu Grammar and the Study of Sanskrit,” in 
which he objected to a number of the rules of Panini and his success- 
ors. The present article is devoted to contributions that have since 
appeared from the pens of Bruno Liebich, of Breslau University, and 
Dr. R. Otto Franke, of Berlin University, which authors have to 
some extent defended Panini against Professor Whitney’s objections. 


Paris Salons (The). Die Gegenwart, Berlin, 
o. 30. 

Tue writer praises this year's exhibits in the Paris Salons. He 
thinks that artists are gradually returning to a sensible regard for the 
teachings of the older masters, or, as he puts it: “ The anarchy in 
art is over.” 


Ernst Zimmerman. 
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POLITICAL... 


Gibraltar, The Colony of. W. Fraser Rae. 
London, 12 pp. 


Tue author combats W. Laird Clowes and Captain Gambier, who 
in the Fortnightly Review, urge that Gibraltar is a burden or a dan- 
ger, and should be exchanged for something of real value. Mr. Rae 
thinks Gibraltar far better able to resist a siege now than before 1878, 
and says ‘‘the victory of Rodney over De Grasse, and the repulse of 
the combined fleets and forces of Spain and France, at Gibraltar, by 
Eliot, contributed to wipe out the humiliation of Cornwallis’s sur 
render at Yorktown to Washington and Rochambeau. America was 
lost, but India was gained, while Gibraltar was retained with honor.’ 
He considers defeat less inglorious than pusillanimous dread of it. 


Home Rule in Operation.. H. G. 
London, August, 18 pp. 


THE place where Home Rule is in successful operation, and has 
been for seven centuries is the islands Guernsey and Jersey—very 
interesting and pleasing sketches of the history, polity, and general 
life of the people of which are given by the writer. 


India Between Two Fires. The Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 
Nineteenth Century, Londoa, August, 10 pp. 

Tue “Fires” are Russia on the northwest border of India and 
France on the northeast, both of which Powers are advancing simul 
taneously. The author believes that the contiguity of Great Britain 
with either France or Russia in Asia is profoundly to be deprecated, 
in the interests alike of good government, economy, and peace ; 
being of the opinion that the question is not one of Asiatic or Indian 
politics only, but of European politics as well. 


Indo-China, The Crisis in. Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Century, London, August, 11 pp. 

DiscussinG the recent action of the French Government towards 
Siam, the writer regards that action as producing a very grave situ 
ation, being. based not merely on what is a ‘‘ flagrant supersession ” 
of the rights of Siam, but as being a violation of all the protests made 
to this country by the French Government that it had no designs on 
the integrity of Siam. The prediction is made that, whether it be 
in ten years or a century, China will turn France out of Tonquin ; 
and the French, by their attempted bullying of Siam, may have 
expedited the date of their own discomfiture. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Buddhism (Esoteric). Prof. Max Miiller. 
London, August, 8 pp. 

Tuer Professor here makes a ‘rejoinder’ to a paper by Mr. 
Sinnett, who undertook to answer an account by Professor Miller of 
the ‘religious movement” which was originated by Madame 
Blavatsky, and which in England is best known under the name of 
Esoteric Buddhism. Mr. Sinnett is handled without gloves by the 
Professor, who says that he never criticised Mr. Sinnett’s doctrines, 
but aimed only to show the mischief which has been done by 
Madame Blavatsky and her publications, which mischief has been 
brought to the Professor's knowledge by several sad cases. 


Faith, On the Obscurity of. R. F. Clarke, $.J. American Catholic 
Quarterly, Philadelphia, July, 14 pp. 

Tue writer first draws a distinction between human faith and 
divine faith. Of the former he says that a faith established on 
mathematical certainty cannot be influenced by subordinate proof 
presented by another. But if, recognizing our liability to error, 
certainty becomes only high probability, our faith is strengthened by 
outside proofs of the soundness of the position. But in the matter 
of divine faith, although a measure of obscurity is an essential element 
of it, it is nevertheless not impaired by scientific proof. In one who 
has the beatific vision, faith is replaced by sight; but the habit of faith 
remains. The question is then discussed whether Christ as man was 
capable of an act of faith. 


Islam (The New). Edward Sell. 
August, 12 pp. 

We bave here an account of one of the most interesting of the 
intellectual movements now going on in India, which the writer calls 
the New Islam. ‘This is in striking contrast to what is commonly 
known as orthodox Islam; and its supporters maintain that it is only 
a return to the purity and sirplicity of the early faith. It is an 
attempt to bring Islam into accord with the progressive tendencies of 
the Nineteenth Century. For instance, the dogma of the Eternity of 
the Koran ig rejected, polygamy is held to be opposed to the teach- 
ings of Mohammed. Seyd Amir Ali, a judge of the High Court in 
Bengal says: ‘‘ For my own part, I look upon polygamy in the pres 
ent day as an adulterous connection, and as contrary to the spirit of 
Islam.” 


Peter, the Gospel of, The Structure of. J. Rendel Harris. 
temporary Review, London, August, 25 pp. 

Tue object of this paper is ‘‘to draw attention to certain features in 
the literary structure of the Gospel of Peter, which stamp it indelibly 
as an artificial and late product, belonging to a-lower period than any 
of the Canonical Gospels.” The writer’s principal contention is that 
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“the Gospel of Peter shows everywhere the traces of a highly 
evolved prophetic gnosis, and in particular, most of the apparently 
new matter which it contains is taken from the Old Testament.” 
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Scotland and Disestablishment. Donald Macleod, 
temporary Review, London, August, 13 pp. 

Tuis paper opposes the disestablishment of the Church in Scot- 
land, and presents statistics to show the strength of the Church. 
The writer contends that ‘the preservation of the Church in all her 
privileges ‘forever’ forms a vital part of the Treaty of Union 
between England and Scotland. It is the substance of the Act of 
Security.” He denies the assertions that have been made ‘that 
Scotland is ripe for disestablishment” and offers in proof of his 
denial the fact that on the only occasion when a Bill for disestablish- 
ment was tabled, ‘‘ the reply of Scotland was in the form of 1,258 
petitions against the Bill, signed by 688,195 persons, while only 109 
petitions were presented in its favor, with 2,779 signatures.” 


Supernaturalism, The Origin, Perpetuation, and Decadence of. 
R. G. M. Browne. Westminster Review, London, August, 11 pp. 
SUPERNATURALISM, whether among savage men or civilized, origi- 
nates by an intellectual process. In some form or another it is com- 
mon to all people. It seems that man is endowed by nature with the 
religious instinct. Both history and common-sense analyses of the 
circumstances upon which human progress depends show that super- 
naturalism in religious beliefs is an element of weakness. But dis- 
carding supernaturalism does not necessitate giving up those theolog- 
ical spiritual conceptions and beliefs which are consistent with 
reason, and which are indicated by the seen and unseen facts of 
nature. 


D.D. Con- 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Animal Intelligence, The Limits of. Prof. Lloyd Morgan. Fort- 
nightly Review, London, August. 

THE writer recorded numerous experiments with chickens, pups, 
and other young avimals, to ascertain how much animals are influenced 
in their actions by instinct and how much by experience. He draws 
the conclusion that ‘‘instinct” plays a less important part than is 
generally supposed, that animals learn most of what they know by 
experience. and that ‘‘ among animals some are born fools and some 
are not, just like among men.” 


Evolution in Professor Huxley. St. George Mivart. 
Century, London, August, 14 pp. 

IN an examination of the latest production of Huxley’s pen, ‘‘ The 
Romanes Lecture,” 1893, Professor Mivart directs attention to cer- 
tain changes of aspect in Professor Huxley’s recent utterances 
which, if they do not denote conscious transformation of views, do 
most certainly indicate their latent presence. But, perhaps, as 
Professor Mivart himself suggests, the wish to see Professor Huxley 
ranged on his own side of the controversy as to Man’s place in 
Nature, may have been the father to the thought. Professor Mivart 
bases his conclusions on some remarks of Piofessor Huxley on the 
evolution of ethics. 


Nineteenth 


Existence, Ethics and Struggle for. Leslie Stephens. 
rary Review, London, August, 14 pp. 

Tue writer holds that ‘‘the struggle for existence belongs to an 
underlying order of facts to which moral epithets cannot be prop- 
erly applied. It denotes a condition of which the moralist has to 
tuke account, and to which morality has to be adapted, but which 
cannot be altered, however much we may alter the conduct which it 
dictates. Under all conceivable circumstances the race has to adapt 
itself to the environment, and that necessarily implies a conflict as 
well as an alliance. The preservation of the fittest, which is surely 
a good thing, is merely another aspect of the dying out of the unfit, 
which is hardly a bad thing.” f 


Contempo- 


Marriage and Disease. 8S. A. K. Strahan, M.D., Barrister-at-Law. 
National Popular Review, August, 7 pp. 

Tue writer holds that the doctrine of the hereditary transmission 
of disease is now incontestably established, but that it has not been 
accorded the recognition which its great importance demands. Here 
are some strong words: ‘‘So long as men and women will set the 
hectic flush above the ruddy glow of health, consider curve of lip or 
eyebrow of more importance than mental or moral bent, prefer 
length of purse and social rank to the happiness of their children, 
wilfully frustrate the noble purposes of their being, and selfishly 
ignore the laws of hereditary transmission, so long shall the unfit be 
begotten, hereditary disease be transmitted, avoidable suffering con- 
tinue in the world, as the sins of the fathers and mothers are visited 
upon the innocent children.” In considering the question of how far 
the present evil state of things should be allowed to go on without 
the law’s interference, he offers evidence to show that hereditary taint 
can be traced in over 50 per cent. of all cases of insanity; heredity is 
responsible for from 30 to 50 per cent. of all the phthisis, epilepsy, 
rheumatism, gout, and scrofula; while scores of lesser ills, together 
with drunkenness and crime are to be accounted for in’ the same 
way; yet at present, save only the idiot and the raving lunatic, there 
is no one so diseased, crippled, or deformed that he or she may not 
become the parent of suffering children, so far as the law is con- 
cerned. 

SOCIOLOGICAL. 
Children, Public Playgrounds for. The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath. Nineteenth Century, London, August, 5 pp. 


As a counterpoise to the evil effects of the large accumulation of 
population in towns, it is urged that every city should have small 
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play grounds scattered through the town, under the strict supervision 
of careful attendants. To these places work. people would be able to 
send their children, between, before, and after school-hours, and the 
children’s limbs and _ constitutions would be unconsciously 
strengthened by games and gymnastic exercises performed ‘‘ under 
the canopy of heaven.” 


Farmer (The British) and the Deluge of Foreign Produce. 
James Long. Fortnightly Review, London, August. 

THE writer begins with the accusation against foreign produce, 
that it is adulterated, while British produce is supposed to be offered 
pure to the consumer. Of greater interest is the assertion that, as 
in France and Germany, the landowner will be compelled to share 
the burthen of taxation which up to the present rests upon the ten- 
apts and laborers alone, and prevents them from competing with the 
more justly-treated foreign farmers. 


Gray and Gay Race. 
don, August, 5 pp. 
THE writer says: ‘‘The French people live in a gray metropolis 
and in a gray country. The general appearance of the French peas 
ant is griseous; and, I suppose, there are, proportionally, more gray 
horses in Northern France than in other countries. This grayness 
of the French suggests by its colour-traits two characteristics of the 
race. First, gray is the colour of moderation; and second, gray, the 
colour of brain-matter, is the colour of intellect.” He also tells us 
that the favorite color in the French school of painting is gray. He 
finds this lesson taught by the Gray French race, viz., ‘‘ that vaiety 
is the proper attribute of old age, as well as of practical, moderate, 
and intellectual living.” 


Household Management, The Art of. Colonel Kenney-Herbert. 
Nineteenth Century, London, August, 10 pp. 


Tuk Colonel, having in a previous paper pointed out some of the 
difficulties which have to be contended with in endeavoring to 
develop the art of cooking, here tries to answer two questions. May 
not reform be less difficult than it appears to be? Is the fault to be 
attributed wholly to our cooks? The first of these questions is 
answered aflirmatively, the second negatively. The mistress must 
herself be the teacher and to succeed there is need of great tact, 
good temper, and discretion on her part. 


Meath (Lord), An Open Letter to. Bishop O. P. 
Nineteenth Century, London, August, 5 pp. 

In this Letter, Bishop Fitzgerald of the Methodist Church, South, 
in the United States, vindicates himself against an assertion, made 
by Lord Meath in a paper in the Nineteenth Century for March 1893, 
that the Bishop has made a speech defending the lynchers of colored 
men in the South. The writer says, that he never made such a 
speech, that, as editor of a paper for twenty years, from 1871 to 1890, 
he constantly opposed lynching with the earnestness of strong con- 
viction and with the approval of his readers; and that lynching is not 
approved by a majority of respectable people at the South. 

Parents, In Behalf of. Agnes Repplier. 
New York, August, 9 pp. 

AGners Repp ier discusses the modern theories of the rights of 
children, and the injustice of parental control, with apparent calm; 
but evidently if she would give the rein to her sentiments on the 
‘‘wrongs of parents,” she could rise into something approaching 
eloquence. 

Warfare (Modern Industrial). 
Review, London, 7 pp. 


Tue author examines Professor Walker's theory that ‘strikes are 
in the nature of an insurrection” and his argument that they are 
more likely to succeed when spontaneous than when ‘deliberately 
organized in a state of industrial peace ’’—in the light of the recent 
dispute in the Lancashire cotton-trade and the strike of the Hull 
dockers. He finds that the Lancashire operatives were exceptionally 
well organized and had a large fund in the treasury ; that, although 
the struggle lasted five mouths, there was no disorder, und that the 
settlement was a compromise accepted with mutual good feeling. 
The dockers’ cause was poorly understood, they were ill-organized, 
and had to depend upon voluntary contributions, and they were 
worsted in the strike in six weeks. 

UNCLASSIFIED. 


Navy, The Needs of. Admiral Sir Thomas Symonds, 
Review, London, August. 


Tue writer urgently advises a very great increase in all naval 
departments in England.. To show the need for such measures, he 
endeavors to prove that the superiority of numbers to which Eng- 
land owes her maritime prestige is no longer in existence. In 1807 
England had 206 battleships, France only 60, the whole of Europe 
outside of England only 180. To-day England has 77 built and 
building, France 93, Russia 23. The whole of Europe has 250 line- 
of-battle ships. 

Seals and Sealing at the Pribyloff Islands. Joseph Stanley-Brown. 
Worthington’s Magazine, Hartford, September, 22 pp. lus. 

A DESCRIPTION of the Islands; the habits of the seals; their mode 
of capture; the killing-grounds, etc. A valuable article, especially 
at this time when so much interest is manifested in the Bering Sea 
question and the preservation of the seals. 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 1893. 


VERY spring, the Lyman Beecher Foundation course of lec- 
tures on Preaching is delivered at Yale College. Among lec- 
turers of past years have been Phillips Brooks and Henry Ward 
Beecher. This year, as they have before, the Trustees offered the 
Lectureship to an Englishman, and the Reverend R. F. Horton, of 
Hampstead, London, was the Lecturer. His nine lectures have been 
published under the title, ‘‘ Verbum Dei.” * They haveattracted much 
attention on both sides of the vcean. The Academy (London), ina 
laudatory review of the book, explains the appropriateness of its 
title: 


“The aim of these lectures is ‘to show that preaching must be 
the deliverance of a word of God, received immediately from God.’ 
The lecturer believes that to neglect of this fact is due ‘the general 
contempt into which preaching has fallen on this side of the Atlantic.’ 
He indicates the strength and sorggyeto h of his own conviction on his 
first page, in the admission that ‘unless these lectures are such a 
word received in such a way they miss their mark.’ Only shallow 
critics, or such as suffer themselves to be provoked by Mr. Horton’s 
tone towards priests and ‘sacerdotal Churches,’ will feel disposed to 
treat lightly this preliminary claim. It is essential to the whole aim 
and argument of the lectures that it should be made, and the con- 
sciousness of having made it remains with Mr. Horton throughout 
his exposition. It gives his style intensity and passion; and yet a 
sense of serious responsibility pervades the volume, restraining its 
vehemence and checking its audacity. The book is written ata 
white heat, and yet carefully and anxiously. We concede that, ina 
high and genuine sense, Mr. Horton ‘ speaks with authority.’ ” 


The Academy goes on to state some difficulties which remain 
after carefully reading the book, one of which is that it is a fair 
deduction from Mr. Horton’s premises that any ‘‘attempt to train 
preachers must be impious and foolish.” Despite these difficulties, 
The Academy finds the lectures in many ways admirable: 


‘* But our criticisms after all do not amount to much more than 
this: that we wish Mr. Horton would write some more lectures on 
the same subject. Our debt to him is great. His main contention, 
that the Christian preacher must believe in his own inspiration, is 
admirably maintained. It is bascd firmly on the vigorous denial of 
‘the faithless supposition that the days of the word of the Lord are 
in the past.’ It is supported by the straightforward challenge: ‘I say 
there is no foundation in the Bible itself for the common practice of 
speaking of it as the Word of God.’ The first four of the nine lec- 
tures in which these positions are maintained are perhaps more full 
of point and matter, and better knit together than the last four; but 
better than any of these is Lecture 5 on ‘the Word of God outside 
the Bible.’ This lecture should be carefully noted by readers of Mr. 
Horton’s books on Inspiration and Revelation. It is the fullest and 
most faithful recognition of the presence of the living God in our 
work a-day world that we have met with in recent evangelical theol- 
ogy. It enables us to forgive Mr. Horton his girds at what he calls 
‘the medievalisms of Anglo-Catholicism,’ his treasonable words 

inst his Mother Oxford, his apparent indifference to the greatness 
of Greek literature. Of course, it does not entirely satisfy us: we 
ask for more. It would, for instance, throw light on the whole sub- 
ject if we could be told why the prophets who hold no office in any 
of the churches—such writers as Wordsworth, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Browning—are greater if and for their generation than the greatest 
of the professed or professional prophets—than Maurice, Robertson, 
or Campbell.” 


The Spectator (London), also, has words, of praise for the lectures, 
while protesting in this vigorous fashion against what the lecturer 
says about a lack of ‘‘free air” at Oxford: 


‘*Mr. Horton, too, is practical as well as ideal, and sets before his 
hearers a range of preparation as wide as his aim is high. When he 
comes to speak of Biblical criticism, he expresses himself with 
courage; he is not afraid of the results of inquiry. But we venture 
to ask him what he means by an expression that has struck us with 
nothing less than amazement. ‘I was myself nurtured,’ he writes, 
‘in a University where ecclesiastical tradition held an undisputed 
sway, and the free air of truer thinking, which was abroad in Ger- 
many, and even in Scotland, was never for a moment admitted.’ 
Mr. Horton is a distinguished graduate of Oxford, taking his degree, 
if we remember right, about 1878, and residing for some time after- 
wards, as a certain controversy about his appointment as Examiner 
in Theology would seem to show. Now, there was a good deal of 
‘free air’ about at that time, as there had been before and has been 
since. Whether Mr, Horton ever went to the University Church, 
we do not know. If he did in his undergraduate days, he might 
have heard Dr. Abbott and Mr. Freemantle as Select Preachers; if, 
after taking his degree, there was Dr. Hatch delivering the Bampton 
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Lectures in 1880. We venture to say that Mr. Horton had at least 
the opportunity of feeling more ‘free air’ at Oxford, if he had 
chosen to put himself in its way, than he would have had at any 
Nonconformist School of Divinity. He must know perfectly well 
that men of the stamp of Archdeacon Denison have been lamenting 
for thirty years and more the prevalence of the very thing which he 
denies in so strange a fashion.” 


On this side of the ocean The Christian Union now The Outlook 
(New York), enlarges upon the good opinion of English reviewers: 


““The one thought which pervades this book is that the preacher 
is a prophet; that the Word of God is God manifesting Himself in the 
hearts of men; that this Word of God comes to his prophets now as 
truly as it ever came to them; that, for instance, the ‘ Imitatio 
Christi,’ the writings of Luther, the sermons of Maurice, Thomas 
Erskine, Horace Bushnell, are all words of God—true, prophetic 
messages: and that the preacher is to recognize in himself a messen- 
ger charged with a message, and is to prepare himself first to receive 
from God, and then to give forth as from God, that message to men. 
We believe that in this book Dr. Horton has brought out a truth 
greatly needed in our time; that without the recognition of this truth 
the preacher is nota prophet at all, but a mere scribe; and that, 
while prophecy will never lose its power, so, on the other hand, 
scribism will never possess power, howsoever it may equip itself with 
learning or with rhetorical arts. We wish that Dr. Horton could 
deliver these lectures in every theological seminary, and could give 
the pith of them in at least one sermon before every association, 
council, presbytery, and other ecclesiastical assemblage of every 
denomination in the United States: We especially wish he could 
have preached such a sermon before the late Presbyterian General 
Assembly.” 

Not quite so far in approval is The Congregutionalist (Boston) will 
ing to go: 

**So far as concerns the general outline, and with most of the 
details of these lectures, there will be no difference of opinion. But 
upon some points which appear more or less prominently, Mr. Hor- 
ton’s views need to be more clearly proved. We certainly do not 
assent to his teaching that men since apostolic times, for instance, 
Origen, Irenzeus, and Tertullian, have been inspired, and that men 
of our own times ‘down to Browning and Walt Whitman’ are 
inspired in the same sense as the Biblical writers which he seems to 
claim. We readily grant to such men a certain measure of true 
inspiration, but it does not appear to be that which the prophets and 
Apostles possessed. We also question such a statement as this that 
the ‘habit of describing the Bible as the Word of God is more than 
any other single cause responsible for the infidel literature which 
has flooded the Protestant world.’ This is merely an opinion of the 
author, and is unsusceptible of proof, and it seems to us an exaggera 
tion, to say the least. At the same time, a distinction justly may be 
made between the Bible and the Word of God, although we do not 
believe that there is any harm in the popular application of the term, 
the Word of God, to the Bible. 

‘*Some other points might be mentioned, were it important, as to 
which, in our judgment, Mr. Horton will not receive the support of 
most of the best scholars. But, in spite of such flaws as these. his 
book is of great value and is as inspiring as it is able. The Christian 
ministry will thank him for it and will profit by it.” 


Equally unwilling is The Christian Advocate (New York) to agree 
entirely with Mr. Horton: 


**The author is among the best known Congregational ministers 
of England, although still in the early prime of his manhood. He is 
®& man at once intensely devout and practical as well as scholarly. 
His devoutness is not in the least that of the recluse. His idea of 
the Christian ministry is at the extreme opposite to the sacerdotalist. 
He is a minister because he believes that he has a message. His mes- 
sage is not the result of a mere intellectual conviction. ; 

“Mr. Horton’s scholarship, though considerable, cannot be said to 
be original. Heaccepts with rather facile contidence the conclusions 
and the assumptions of the recent critics, such especially as those of 
Dr. Driver. At the same time it would be farthest from the truth 
to speak of Mr. Horton as a ‘destructive critic’; it is exactly the 
opposite of this which he ardently and most devoutly aspires to be. 
His intensely sensitive spirit makes him eager to be in the highest 
degree helpful to the faith and the holy living of the people of his 
time. He knows well the thoughts, the questionings, the doubts, 
the longings of the immense number of thoughtful people who are 
in danger of stumbling over some mistaken idea or unfounded prej- 
udice before getting at the truth—the truth as it isin Christ. There 
is a rare element of vitality and of intensive sympathy alike with 
God and with man which pervades all these lectures, and which 
imparts to them unusual power. But they are to be read with dis- 
crimination. As a whole, however, they will do good. They are a 
voice, a timely voice, from the most living and aggressive Christian- 
ity of England to the Christian faith and life of believers in America. 
We thank him heartily both for the fresh, true thought and the 
strong, right spirit which he has striven so earnestly and with such 
fascinating power of conviction to communicate.” 


To the same effect is the comment of The Observer (New York): 


‘*No one can read these spiritual and stimulating lectures upon 
preaching, without interest. The views of the author are often at 
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variance with received and cherished doctrines, and are by no means 
to be accepted because they have been delivered to the Yale students 
and are printed in a volume. But they are reverently put forth, 
and free from offensive dogmatism.” 


‘ 





DRUNKENNESS. 


r econ literature relating to intoxicating drinks and their evil effects 

is now extensive, but there is always room for another good 
book on so fertile a subject. An addition to this literature has just 
been made by an Englishman, or perhaps Scotchman, Doctor George 
R. Wilson, and the general opinion on both sides of the Atlantic 
seems to be that his book * is a good one, and well worth perusal. A 
fair representative of English opinion is to be found in the comments 
of The Humanitarian (London): 


“*So much of the so-called ‘Temperance’ literature overreaches 
itself by the singular intemperance of its language, and by its utter 
ignorance of the scientific standpoint, that it is refreshing to find a 
work in which the physiological and medical aspects of the lamen- 
table vice of drunkenness receive the attention which they undoubt- 
edly deserve. The primary object of Dr. Wilson’s treatise (which 
forms a volume of the well-known Social Science Series), is to pre- 
sent the student of Social Science with the study of drunkenness, 
considered as a nervous disease. At the outset the author frankly 
warns his intending readers that it is not in any sense a text-book of 
teetotalism. The book is, in fact, the outcome of a series of four 
lectures which Dr. Wilson delivered last year to the students of the 
Edinburgh Free College, and in it the whole subject of drunken- 
ness is reviewed from a scientific standpoint in a very luminous and 
forcible way. It is not possible, of course, within the narrow limits 
of the volume under consideration, for Dr. Wilson to attempt 
anything more than a gencral survey of the Drink Question. Space 
does not admit of exhaustive treatment, but the work may never- 
theless be studied with great profit by those who wish to consider 
the pressing question of the cause and cure of drunkenness, or by 
those who desire to control the Liquor Traffic by just and equitable 
means.” 


Every one will be interested in knowing what Dr. Wilson has to 
suggest in the way of cure, and The Humanitarian thus summarizes 
his views on that point: 


‘* In the last chapter, on ‘Therapeutics,’ Dr. Wilson tries to sug- 
gest the most hopeful means of cure. He admits that the subject is 
not inspiriting, since ‘the measure of the task before us is the meas- 
ure of a nation’s degradation.’ He devotes a good deal of attention 
to the ‘moral treatment’ of the patient, and he scans the proposed 
legislative reforms. The remedial policy which he advocates may 
roughly be summed up, as (a), a recommendation of compulsory 
confinement of confirmed drunkards in restorative-houses under the 
control of a board of supervision; (+) theintroduction of the Gothen- 
burg system (which, by the way, has just been rejected by the 
House of Lords) in a form suitable to the conditions of life in the 
United Kingdom; (c) stricter police-regulations. It isnot quite clear 
how far he favors the principle of Local Option. He seems to favor 
it on the whole, but he is fully aware of the fact, so often ignored, 
that absolute prohibition of the sale of liquor does not necessarily 
mean that drinking will be stopped. Lastly, he sketches the work- 
ing of Restorative Homes under a Habitual Drunkards’ Act, ‘being 
convinced that the cure of patients is hopeless until compulsory 
treatment is made legal.’ ” 


What the press generally in the United States thinks of the book 
is faithfully reflected by The Times (New York), which thus explains 
the author’s object: 


‘‘The sentimental side of the subject of drunkenness has been so 
often presented that we welcome this volume, which has no maudlin 
nonsense about it. The book is not in any sense a textbook of 
teetotalism; it is not even written expressly for the physician. What 
Dr. Wilson wishes to explain, never losing the hope of remedying 
what is among the most terrible of evils, is that drunkenness is a 
nervous disease. It is true that men keep on repeating this over and 
over again, like parrots, but people do not catch its meaning. By no 
means is it to be understood that ‘nervousness’ explains away a vice; 
nor is it the intention of the author to abate the necessary restrictions 
and penalties attached to the habit. 

‘* Tf there isa man whose conduct is depraved and whose ways are 
perverted through nervous impairments, he is not on that account to 
be mollicoddled. If he misbehaves because he is weak and inflicts 
injuries on those with whom he is put in contact, then the barriers 
against excess have to be reared. Out of justice to society it may be 
necessary that our treatment of him should be severe, but ‘ it is only 
fair to himself that it should be appropriate.’ ” 


It would seem, from what is said by The Times, that the volume 
should be some help as a deterrent especially in the case of young 
people: 

“The effects of alcoholism, though they have been commonly 
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described, were never so thoroughly expressed as in the volume 
under notice. The author explains that sense of beatitude which a 
drinker may feel at certain short instants, but followed by years of 
abject misery and torture. The imagination becomes active, and, 
above all, ‘as organic congratulations pour in, the sense of a 
well-being is magnified and delightful. This is the effect for whic 
most men begin to love their wine. Unhappily it is short-lived, and 
sai courts excess.’ The siren sings, and then there is ship- 
wrec Sag 


Dr. Wilson’s views about “ temperance” and prohibition are thus 
summarized by The Times: 


‘‘Can temperance ideas be carried further than by Dr. Wilson, 
when he believes that young people of nervous temperaments ought 
never to indulge in alcoholic beverages before the age of twenty-five? 
At the same time, though favoring the blue-ribbon business, he is 
not inclined to overvaunt the parade movement. You should teach 
a child what is the abuse of alcohol. Now we wonder how much 
of this subject as a theme is presented to children in our own public 
schools. Children should be taught that alcohol is a medicine of 
established value, ‘ just as iron and quinine are.’ 

‘Studying prohibition, the author has not seen, as yet, its 
advantages. It never is, nor can be, thoroughly carried out. Itisa 
law for the poor, perhaps, but never for the rich. The Gothenburg 
system is fully discussed. In Scandinavia its action has been advan- 
tageous. There has been a marked diminution of drunkenness in 
Stockholm, with an increase in the deposits in the saving-banks of 
Norway of 145 per cent. We do not suppose that anything so heroic 
as ‘the Habitual Drunkard’s Bill,’ mooted in England, would ever 
have a hearing in the United States. It means the shutting up of 
the habitual drunkard. He is to be deprived of his liberty. Those 
who advocate this think it would be an economy.” 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mr. James Stillie, the oldest and most widely known of Edinburgh 
booksellers, died on Monday, the 7th inst. He was the son of an 
Ayrshire farmer, and in his youth knew Gilbert Burns, brother of 
the poet. In 1816 Stillie was apprenticed to the publishing firm of 
John Ballantyne, and afterwards to that of James Ballantyne, 
when he became acquainted with Sir Walter Scott, whose proofs it 
was young Stillie’s duty to convey to Abbotsford. His brother 
George was employed to copy for the press the manuscript of 
‘‘Rob Roy.” In 1825 James Stillie set up in business for himself 
as a bookseller in the High Street, whence he migrated to Princes 
Street, and finally established himself in George Street. He 
continued to take part in his business till he could no longer leave 
the house, and he was of late years a good deal employed by Lord 
Rosebery. By his death, at the age of ninety, Edinburgh has lost 
the last living link with the author of ‘‘ Waverley.” —The Athenaeum, 
London, August 12. 
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‘The Press. 
MEASURES OF RELIEF. 


The financial stringency and the discussion 
growing out of it, both in Congress and among 
the people, has brought forth many and varied 
Propositions for relief. What should take the 
place of the ‘‘ Sherman” Law, if the silver- 
purchasing clause is repealed and free coinage 
does not carry, is coming to be more and 
more a subject of thought. The substitute 
which is most discussed just at present is the 
proposal to change the ratio to 20 to I, and at 
the changed ratio give the country free coin- 
age. It is interesting to note that many of 
the strongest free-silver journals, such as 7'e 
News, of Denver; 7'ke Constitution, of At- 
lanta; Zhe Tribune, of Salt Lake City, mani- 
fest favor for this as a compromise, and a 
number of the Eastern opponents of free sil- 
ver speak favorably of it, or did prior to the 
publication of the letter from Secretary Car- 
lisle to Senator Voorhees, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in which the Sec- 
retary figures that recoinage, at the proposed 
new ratio, of silver dollars and subsidiary 
silver now outstanding, would cost the Gov- 
ernment nearly $113,000,000. The Bill intro- 
duced by Senator Voorhees in the Senate to 
grant to national banks the right to issue bank- 
notes to the full par value of the national bonds 
deposited by them (instead of to go per cent. of 
such value as at present) is another measure 
that calls forth discussion, and so far as the 
daily press has expressed its views, they are 
almost unanimous in its favor. 


A Canadian Banker’s Advice. 





(William Weir, President of the VilleMarie Bank of 


Montreal,in an open letter to President Cleveland 
and Congress.) 

Canada, under her admirable banking sys- 
tem, experiences no extra pressure when cur- 
rency is required to handle her crops. The 
bank circulation expands, and there is no strain 
upon the resources of the banks to buy bonds 
on which to base the circulation. In fact, the 
greater the demand for currency the easier the 
money market, and as the circulation returns 
its redemption is met by the realization of the 
products for which it was advanced. 

I state, without fear of contradiction by any 
experienced Canadian banker, that if Canada 
to-day were placed under the National Bank 
Act of the United States her financial condition 
would be worse than that of the United States, 
although she has no silver question to disturb 
her finances, 

Without further introduction, I would sug- 
gest as a measure of immediate relief that 
Congress pass an amendment to its Bank Acts 
even before coming to a decision on the silver 
question, of which the following should be the 
leading features: 

All chartered banks in the United States, 
whose capital and surplus amount together to 
$1,000,000 and upward, shall be declared to be 
banks of issue, and be authorized to issue cir- 
culating notes of the denominations of $5, $10, 
$20, $50, and $100, to the extent of half their 
capital and surplus, such issues to be a first 
lien upon the assets of the bank in case of its 
Suspension, the issue to be free from any 
Federal or State tax, but to be liable to an 
assessment of not more than I per cent. per 
annum, should such be required to redeem the 
motes of a suspended bank. 

Banks of issue to be obliged to keep one- 
half their cash reserves in Treasury notes of 
the United States, that is to say, the Treasury 
Note reserves shall always be equal to the gold 
and silver reserves of such banks of issue. 
This latter obligation, which exists in Canada 
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ina modified form, would add largely to the 
gold reserves of the United States Treasury 
without in any way imparing the strength of 
the banks of issue. 

A third provision should authorize banks of 
issue to establish branches in various parts of 
the country, if they deemed it advisable so to 
do, limiting the number of branches to one for 
each hundred thousand dollars of capital and 
surplus. . . 

The immediate adoption of such a measure 
would, in my judgment, remove within twenty- 
four hours the present stringency in your 
money market and the difficulty of obtaining 
currency as effectually as the suspension of the 
English Bank Act limiting the issues of the 
Bank of England has on more than one occa- 
sion allayed panics in the London money 
market. 


A Safe Way to Maintain Parity. 


(J. K. Upton, exeAssistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,ininterview in Washington.) 

Both great parties have declared their ad- 
herence to the plan of a double standard of 
silver and gold, the two standards, however, to 
be kept of equal value by necessary laws and 
regulations. The actual circulation of either 
metal, however, is largely a thing of the past. 
Even to use gold in large payments would be 
as antiquated a method as the employment of 
ahand-loom to manufacture cloth. Checks, 
notes, and clearing-houses furnish the machin- 
ery for modern exchanges. Of these only the 
notes need any special supervision by the 
Government to secure their uniform and full 
value. They must be issued either by the 
Government, or through the agency of the 
banks, which may or may not be under its 
control. The general sentiment of the country, 
as shown in the debates of Congress, is that in 
any changes from present methods the issue 
of circulating notes should only be upon the 
direct action and faith of the general Gov- 
ernment. No other plan need, therefore, to 
be considered. 

For 13 years the greenbacks have cir- 
culated at par, though against them was held 
an actual coin reserve of only about 30 per 
cent., but the Secretary of the Treasury has 
power to sell bonds and devote the proceeds to | 
the redemption of the notes to such an extent | 
as might be necessary to maintain them at par. | 
They are used in all payments, without objec- | 
tions, and no one to-day wishes to discontinue 
their use or offer a better scheme for provid- | 
ing a circulating medium. . . . oH 

The several kinds of notes outstanding at 
the beginning of the current fiscal year—July 1 | 
—were as follows: 














Gold certificates.......... pascbiniscoancad $ 94,041,189 
Silver certificates............ se cccccccccce 330,957,504 | 
Treasury NOLES, weccscccecsseeeresesecssees 147,190,227 
National bank notes........ee0-seeeeeeees 178,713,872 | 
Greenbacks...... Digthdnebhece ceased eed 346,681,016 | 
- | 
ea whaneindss-ctic oso eiesseedes $1,097.583,808 | 


Add to this silver dollars outstanding, | 
for which silver certificates could be 
procured.......... bar eCCadeedesasaoces 57,029,743 | 








PUMA bas dowd acee endndses cocorcccccccess $t,154,613,551 


To extend the present issue of green- 
backs to that amount, increasing the reserve 
only relatively, might not be safe in so great 
an expansion. But to issue 150 of notes upon 
too of metallic reserve, at the same time 
pledging the faith of the Nation for the re- 
demption of the notes on demand, through 
the sale of bonds, as may become necessary 
to provide coin for that purpose, would be a 
conservative policy,as free from objection as 
any likely to be presented. The metallic 
reserve should consist of one-half of gold coin, 
one-half of silver bullion at the market value 
when purchased, and the notes should be made 
redeemable in gold at present standard, or its 
equivalent in silver bullion, under such regula- 
tions as the Treasury may find necessary. The 
reserve required for the notes in question, 
under above conditions, would be $770,000,000, 
one-half of each metal. 

There have been purchased by the Treas- 
ury 480,300,176 ounces of silver for coinage of 








silver dollars and issues of certificates, costing 
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the Government $455,382,637- To sell this 
bullion at present price, 72 cents per fine 
ounce, would result in a loss of about $109,- 
500,000. |The silver can, however, be utilized 
as a reserve, together with gold and notes 
issued thereon, and an additional amount of 
one-half more of such notes on credit. The 
silver based uponits cost for such a reserve is 
already provided for and an excess of $70,000, - 
ooo. There is of gold in the Treasury $198,- 
000,000, making the reserve of gold required 
short $187,000,000. As on the whole, how- 
ever, there are to be notes $385,000,000 in 
excess, the gold needed can be purchased with 
the notes issued to the necessary amount, or 
the excess of silver can be converted into gold 
to its extent. By the time the change could be 
effected the gold reserve could be obtained 
without difficulty or disturbance. . : 

To meet every possible contingency the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury should have power to 
sell bonds and use the proceeds in redemption 
of the notes after the reserve should be ex- 
hausted—a very remote contingency. In this 
way the parity of value between the metals so 
much desired by both parties can easily be 
maintained without the doubtful experiment 
of a ratio to be fixed arbitrarily, even though 
upon the recommendation of a monetary con- 
ference. 


The Dispatch (Ind. Rep.), Pittsburgh — 
When it comes to the question of reserve Mr. 
Upton’s plan dodges the coinage rather than 
solves it. It proposes a coin reserve for two- 
thirds of the total issue. This proportion is 
unreasonably excessive. The only raison 
@’étre for such a reserve would be that a gold 
reserve of one-third would be ample, and to 
add to it a reserve of one-third more of silver 
would give an ostensible employment to silver, 
while it would be really as useless as the 
present stock in the Treasury. What is needed 
in this direction is to prescribe the method 
and manner of silver payments to be made by 
the Treasury in such a way that the silver can 
be utilized without making it the object of 
every one to grab all the gold he can get and 
hoard it in anticipation of silver payments. If 
Mr. Upton can solve that problem a 40 per 
cent. reserve composed half of silver and half 
of gold would be ample, and the cash assets of 
the Treasury could be made to furnish that re- 
serve. Such a solution by Mr. Upton would 
accomplish what all other financial minds have 
failed in. 

Extend the Clearing-House System. 

[“ Matthew Marshall,” financial writer of The Sun, 
New York.) 

The hoarding now going on, and which was 
begun by the banks of the interior nearly six 
months ago, is inspired solely by distrust of 
the banks in one another, and of the public in 
them all. No one pretends that more currency 
is needed to-day for the transaction of business 


|than was needed six months ago; yet while 
| there is actually more of it in private hands it 


is scarce and hard to get. 

One remedy which has been suggested for 
the evil is the extension of the New York 
clearing-house system to all the banks of each 
State at least, and, possibly, to all the banks of 
the United States. The union of all the banks 
within a manageable area, such, for example, 
as New England, New York, and the adjoining 
States, is certainly not insuperably difficult, 
while Chicago, Cincinnati,and St. Louis might 
be made each the center of a group of banks, 
and together include the remainder of the 
Union. What practical obstacles exist to 
the formation of such associations could be 
discovered only by experiment, but the ex- 
periment is certainly worth trying. A more 
thorough and radical plan, but, at the same 
time, one which would be more efficacious for 
good, is the conversion of the majority of the 
little independent country banks into branches 
of a few large institutions, the chief manage- 
ment of which would be vested in central 
office conveniently located. This plan has 
long been acted upon in Great Britain, and the 
results from it have been most satisfactory. 
The entire banking business of England and 
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Wales, for example, outside of private banking | 
houses, is carried on by 108 banks, including | 
the Bank of England, and these 108 banks 
have 2,337 branches. Scotland has ten banks 
and 995 branches, Ireland has nine banks and 


455 branches, the Isle of Man, four banks and | 


fourteen branches, while the colonial banks 
and foreign joint-stock banks, with offices in 
London, number fifty, and their branches 1,907. 


Sell Silver Bullion. 


[Edward Atkinson in The Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin, New York.) 

On that date [June 30, 1893], notes issued 
under this [Sherman] Act to the amount of 
$6,528,523 were in the Treasury, which had 
been paid in gold coin. Under the paramount, 
mandatory provision of the Act, the Secretary 
of the Treasury cannot reissue these notes or 
continue to pay other notes except in gold coin 


and silver) at their present legal ratio. 

In what way shall he then supply himself 
with gold coin in order to meet this obligation 
imposed upon him by the Sherman Act? The 
way is very plain. We will apply the final man- 
datory provision of the Act. 


at any time than the cost of the silver bullion 


and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom | 
then held in the Treasury.” By the payment of | 


six and one-half million dollars of these notes in 
gold coin which may uot be reissued in present 
conditions the amount of notes outstanding 
has been reduced in that amount. It, there- 
fore, becomes the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to reduce the amount of silver bullion 


then held in the Treasury in such measure that | 


the cost of what remains after such reduction 
shall be no more and no less than the amount 
of notes outstanding, and to apply the excess 
to procuring gold. ‘There is but one way, and 
that is for the Secretary of the Treasury to sell 
as much silver bullion as will bring the cost of 
what remains down to the limit prescribed in 
the Act. It, therefore, follows that it is not 
only expedient to sell this bullion when it is 
necessary in the judgment of the Secretary of 
the Treasury that he should do so, but it is 
mandatory upon him by the application of the 
Sherman Acct itself. 


The Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, New York.—There can be no ques- 
tion that his [Edward Atkinson's] construction 
of the Act is a reasonable one, if we are to 
concede to its authors ordinary common sense 
and any knowledge of monetary principles. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—TYhe argument 
[Edward Atkinson’s] is drawn out to unneces- 
sary length, perhaps, but it is very strong. 


Professor Gunton’s Line of Battle. 


[Prof. George Gunton, President « of the School of Social 
Economi Ss, in The Social Economist. 


‘1. Repeal the purchasing clause in the 
Sherman Act. 

‘*2, Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to use the silver now in the Government vaults 
to redeem the silver certificates issued under 
the Sherman Act at their face value in silver, 
thus making every silver dollar or certificate as 
good as a gold dollar or certificate the world 
over, by being convertible on demand into a 
dollar’s worth of silver. 

‘* 3. Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue bonds to an amount equal to the defi- 
ciency of silver in the ‘Treasury, to meet the 
outstanding certificates at bullion value. 

‘* 4. Provide that hereafter, except that frac- 
tional currency, silver shall be put on the same 
basis as gold; that is, it shall be freely issued 
as coin or certificates at its full bullion value, a 
dollar of either always being redeemable on 
demand in a dollar’s worth of silver. 

‘5. In order to secure Government against | 
loss through depreciation of silver, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall be empowered to 
charge two per cent. for issuing coin or certifi- 
cates, and increase the charge proportionately 
as the price of silver declines, sufficiently to 
keep the aggregate amount of silver on deposit 
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equal to the aggregate demand against it in 
coin and certificates in circulation, the charge 


the value of silver rises.” 


Senator Sherman’s View. 


(Senator ohn Sherman, in a personal letter to S. J. 

Ritchie, of Akron, O.)} 

I do not intend to be in a hurry in 
expressing my opinions on the best mode of 
relief, for I think it is better to move slowly 
and to say little until something effective may 
be done. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that Con- 
gress is indifferent to the wants of our people. 
There is an honest difference of opinion among 
the people with respect to the best remedy, 
|and there is a growing feeling that all that is 


| needed is an increase of currency of the na-| 
, | tional banks, 
without in his judgment impairing his power | 
to maintain the parity of the two metals (gold | 


and the suspension of further 
purchases of silver bullion. The latter I do 


| not regard as important except to dissipate the 


contraction of the currency and a separation 
from the standard recognized by all 
mercial nations. 


‘* No greater or | 
less amount of such notes shall be outstanding | 


Congressman Reed’s Programme. 
[Hon. Thomas B. Reed, ex 
letter in The Prees, New York.) 

Congress should repeal the silver-purchasing 
clause of the law of 1890, maintain by all pos- 
sible means the parity of the present silver 
coins and certificates with gold, and resist and 
defeat all tariff-destroying bills. Republicans, 
| however, must not forget the plank of their 
Minneapolis Convention in favor of bimetal- 
lism as follows- ‘‘ The American people, from 
tradition and interest, favor bimetallism,” etc. 
| We should adhere to this declaration until 
sufficient cause for changing it is shown. 

Gold monemetallism or the advocacy of it at 


the present time, is no remedy for the existing | 
The repeal of the purchasing law | 


| distress. 
will prevent a monthly addition to our currency 

|of three or four millions. We need to devise 
methods for supplying its place, and not 
methods for causing greater stringency, more 
failures, more mill stoppages and more reduc- 
tions of wages. 


Ex-Secretary Tracy’s Suggestions. 

The Commercial (Ind.), Loutsville. — Ex- 
Secretary Tracy has proposed a plan for re- 
lieving the present currency famine which is 
legal and simple, but which has its defects. He 
contends that under the so-called ‘* Sherman 
Law the Secretary of the Treasury has the 
right to coin the $140,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion purchased under the provisions of that 
law. After setting aside enough of the coined | 
dollars to redeem the Treasury notes issued to 
pay for the bullion, the balance representing | 
the seignorage or profit arising from taking 


sixty cents’ worth of silver and stamping it as a | 


'dollar, can be turned ‘into the Treasury and 
added to the available funds of the Govern- 
ment. ‘To get it into circulation silver certifi- 
cates can be issued against it. It will take some 
time to coin this silver, but as, in mint matters, 

| what is ordered to be done is considered as | 
already done, when the bullion is turned over 
to the mint the profit on seignorage can be | 

| treated as already gained, and silver dollars, to 

a corresponding amount of those now in the 

Treasury, will be released, and certificates can 

be issued against them at once, Fifty million 

‘dollars silver certificates on this plan would 

be a useful addition to our currency, and 


coupled with the gold coming back, and the | 


| tale the wire-edge off the currency famine. 
The objection to the plan is that, if we are 

| going to change our ratio, the more silver | 
| dollars we have coined the greater the expense | 

| of changing the ratio, as the Government will | 

| have to redeem all coins issued at the lower 
ratio. 


The Telegraph (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The 
main cause of our embarrassments of this | 
moment is the feverish disposition to hoard 
money everywhere prevailing like an epidemic. 
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rising as the value of silver falls, and falling as | 


|fears of the capitalists that we are coming to | 
| the single silver standard, which means a large 


com: | 


Speaker of the House, in a | 


large new issues of national bank notes, would | 
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| Mr. Tracy thinks the Government could cure 
that fever very quickly, and his diagnosis of 
the symptoms and the remedy he prescribes. 
certainly seem to be inspired by reason and 
common sense. 


The Wesconsin (Rep.), Milwaukee.—The 
scheme proposed by ex-Secretary Tracy has 
the semblance of a proposition to commit, 
suicide. The country wants the currency that 
has been withdrawn from circulation in alarm. 
It does not want any more false silver dollars. 
If more false silver dollars are issued their ad- 
| vent will only increase the prevailing distrust, 

and prolong the monetary stringency. 


Congressman Johnson’s Plan. 
The Journal (Rep.), Indianapolis. — Hon. 


Tom Johnson’s plan for producing an elastic, 
self-adjusting currency is very pretty on paper, 
He proposes that holders of Government 
bonds may take them to the Treasury, obtain 
for them the par value in paper currency, and 
leave them as long as they please as collateral 
for the currency received; that, in the mean+ 
time, interest on the bonds deposited shal) 
stop, and when the holders of the bonds wish 
to take them up and have the interest begin to 
run again, they shall receive them back, and 
| the notes which have been issued on them shall 
be destroyed. This is an admirable scheme 
to enable bondholders to exchange their bonds 
| for currency, provided thev wish to, but sup- 
| pose they do not wish to? 


The Dispatch (Ind. Rep.), Pittsburgh.—The 
proposition that a law should be passed per- 
mitting holders of United States bonds to dee 
posit them with the Treasury and take out 
legal tenders to their par value in their place, 
surrendering the interest so long as they use 
the money, and being entitled to take out the 
bonds on repayment of the legal tenders, isa 
sound one financially. It gives the Govern- 
ment the saving of interest on the bonds de- 
posited and the public the benefit of a method 
|for enlarging the currency when stringency 
prevails. It would no doubt be utilized to 
| some extent in a period like the present, but it 
would be very easy to overestimate the extent 
to which it would be used. There are abun- 
dant proofs that such an arrangement would 
be resorted to only for special needs, and then 
only to comparatively small totals,.® 


A Symposium of Experts. 


The Times-Democrat, New Orleans. —Every 


» | one of the twelve [contributors to Zhe Aeview 


|\of Reviews, on the best course for Con- 
gress] is of opinion that the Sherman Act 
should be repealed during the present sese 
sion; and the majority of the twelve are in 
| favor of its unconditional repeal. ‘*‘ The repeal 
of the purchase clause of the Act of 1890 
|should be without delay and without condi- 
tions,” says Prof. F. A. Walker, of the Mas- 
|sachusetts Institute of Technology; ‘‘ but it 
should at once be followed up by legislation 
| providing for a well-founded system of national 
| banks of issue, having an ample and secure 
basis of circulation.” ‘‘ The Sherman Act 
should be repealed,” says F. W. ‘Taussig, the 
| distinguished Harvard professor; . 
‘*Congress should provide a system under 
| which banks could freely issue notes conver- 
tible into legal tender (ultimately, therefore, 
into gold) beyond a shadow of a question.” 


| Prof. Folwell, of the University of Min- 
nesota, thinks that the first and imme- 
diate action of Congress should be to 


suspend the operation of the Sherman Act, 
| and to follow this up with an international sys- 
| tem of bimetallism and with legislation to sup- 
port our existing currency system. Chancellor 
| Canfield, of the University of Nebraska, would 
| repeal the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
| Act ; and this he would accomplish by recoine 
age and practical free coinage of silver, at, say, 
twenty to one. Prof. Seligman, of Columbia, 
| would “ unconditionally repeal the Silver Law 
| of 1890”; and he thinks that ‘‘ Congress 
should pass a law permitting the Secretary of 
|the Treasury to purchase at his discretion, 
‘within certain limits, gold and silver bullion, 
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-and to issue three times the amount of gold 
motes and silver notes. . . . The Secretary 
could preserve the parity of the two metals by 
discontinuing or increasing, as the case might 
be, the purchase of the one or the other metal 
as reserve.” Prof. Adams, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, thinks that Congress should repeal the 
~silver-purchase clause ; it should then create a 
commission to take into consideration the es- 
Atablishment of a general banking system under 
the control of Federal Law. 


The News (Ind. Rep.), St. Paut, Minn.— 
‘The letters [see preceding article] nearly all 
enunciate sound doctrine, but the one from 
Professor Commons, of the Indiana State Uni- 
versity, seems to be the most lucid and _ practi- 
-cal. Professor Commons says: ‘‘ Repeal both 
the silver-purchase and the silver-redemption 
clauses of the Sherman Bill. Make all paper- 
money—greenbacks, silver certificates, and 
treasury notes—redeemable in gold at the 
present standard or in silver bullion at its 
market value. Gold will then lose its signifi- 
‘cance. All of it might go to Europe. We 
should still be on the gold basis, without the 
gold. Then establish an elastic currency on a 
paper basis, redeemable as above.” .. . 
The basis of silver bnilion at its market 
value is essentially the Windom idea, and if 
Congress would only have the wisdom 
to adopt it, the details for issuing and with- 
drawing currency could be easily arranged. 
Such a currency would be good anywhere and 
always; it would permit the use of the whole 
~volume of both gold and silver a$ a basis of 
issue, and it would give the country an ample 
volume of circulating medium. There would 
then be no further dispute about the ratio and 
no necessity of readjusting the coinage to any 
future change in relative values. ” tag 


The Change of Ratic.” 


The Chronicte(Ind.), St. Louis.—That pill 
Mr. Vest introduced for Cleveland, Sherman, 
and Carlisle [for free coinage at 20 to 1] is ut- 

‘terly indefensible and if Mr. Vest does not 
know it now, he will know it soon. After all 
we have done for him here in Missouri; after 
we have supported him nearly the whole of his 
life merely to hear his fine talk ; after we have 
ee him his opportunities to become a mil- 
jonaire, it is shameful that he should turn on 
us and propose a law that, by changing the 
coinage ratio against us, would add 15 per 
cent. to our debts and take 15 per cent. away 

‘from the value of our property. 


The Tribune (Ind.), Salt Lake City.—Silver 
is making its way; the day of small things and 
of weakness is gone. ‘The great stroke of 
conceding the changeability of the ratio is 
recognized as a power in the battle. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The new 
free-coinage scheme, at the ratio of 20 to I or 
some nearer approach to the current commer- 
cial ratio, is a false policy at this time. It is 
based upon a complete misapprehension. It 
would not give stability, remove distrust, un- 


lock money, anchor silver, or promote the 


free use of both metals at parity. It would 
simply tend to the silver standard. The 
President is against it, and he is right. 


The Nation (/nd.), New York, — We think 
that Mr. Bland has weakened his cause ma- 
terially by entertaining the suggestion of a 
change of ratio. The loss of support among 
the Populists is not of much consequence. 
They number less than a dozen members, and 
their moral support, if that phrase is allowable, 
is even less than their numerical strength. But 
the moment the silver men leave the anchor- 
age of 16 to r they will be dashed on the 


- socks. New questions will come up immedi- 


ately upon which they can never agree among 
‘themselves, 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass.— 
His [Senator Hoar’s] bimetallism is of a sort 
that lives and breathes on international agree- 
ment; but he is half ready to entertain, after 
international action is shown to be impossible, 

-& proposition of free coinage at a change of 
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ratio, with the proviso that whenever the bul- 
lion value of one metal falls below that of the 
other, the coinage of the cheaper metal is to 
be suspended. This is at least the interpreta- 
tion we put upon his speech. But he thinks 
international action a most probable outcome 
of the present crisis, and anyhow, he rightly 
concludes that the United States must stop the 
purchases of silver, whichever money policy we 
are to adopt. 


The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago.—One of 
the more hopeful signs of the times is the evi- 
dent disposition of Congress and the country to 
reconsider and readjust the legally established 
ratio between gold and silver. 


The News (Dem.), Denver —lf there is such | 


virtue in law that an enactment for free coin- 
age of gold and silver at the ratio of 20toTr 
will so increase the price of silver that 20 parts 
of silver will be worth as much as one of gold 
(and no bimetallist doubts it), then such a law 
would raise the price of silver to $1.03 anda 
fraction per ounce. Following the axiom be- 
fore referred to, wheat would advance to $1 
per bushel, and cotton to 12% cents per pound. 
All other property wou!d likewise advance in 
price, and so would labor; and the possibility 
of the single gold standard for the United 
States would vanish forever. 


The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia,—Whether 
the legal ratio shall be changed from 16 to rto 
20 or 25 tor will be of small importance so 
long as the ratio shall not coincide with the 
intrinsic or market relations of the two metals. 
In changing conditions an undervaluation of 
silver in the ratio would prove as fatal as would 
the undervaluation of gold under free coinage; 
since in either case the result would be an 
enormous contraction of the currency, with all 


its disastrous consequences. But Senator | 
Vest chooses to meet this issue with appeals to | 


prejudice against capital and with gross per- 
versions of monetary history. 

The Tribune (Rep.), New York.—The point 
of danger is the possibility that free coinage at 


20 to I may receive enough votes to carry it, | 
thus shutting out a direct vote on the re-| 


pealer. 


The Herald (Ind.), Chicago.—l{ Congress 
cannot make 16 equal to 30, neither can it 
make 20 equal to 30, and the purpose of the 
silverites to degrade the monetary standard is 
confessed by their proposal to change the 
ratio. 


The Progressive Farmer (People’s), Mt. 
Vernon, Zil.—The change of ratio is a com- 


promise with Shylock, and we are opposed to | 


it. 


The Midland Journal (People's), Rising | 


Sun, Md.—Let every Populist member in 
Congress protest against any such dicker as 
contemplated in this agreement. 


The Republic (Dem.), St. Louis.—A true 
money policy will never be obtained until the 
two metals are treated at the mints exactly 
alike. If the ratio of 16 to I can be main- 


tained, let it stand. If not, find out the ratio, | 


and coin dollars of gold and silver without dis- 


crimination, as the Democratic platform | 


promised. 


The Sun (Dem.), New York.—It is the 
present ratio of 16 to 1 that has inspired every 
serious and intelligent combatant in the fight 
for silver. To give up that, to talk of free 
coinage on a new ratio, is to acknowledge the 
supremacy of gold, and to beg that silver may 
peacefully retire from the field of contest, and 
be permitted to serve the superior metal in 
such capacity as the latter may determine. 


The Herald (Ind.), New York. — Of course, 
all the talk about the Senators discussing a 
compromise on one ratio or another is absurd, 
The establishment of any ratio would neces- 
sarily mean free coinage at that ratio, and 
what the people want is not free coinage but 
absolute and immediate repeal. 


The Times (Dem.), New York.—lf the time 
is ever to come when silver can be safely 
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jcoined without limit, it must be when tht 
market ratio to gold is fairly steady, which i 
is not now, and will not be in a long time yet 


The Times (Rep.), Brooklyn.—The President 
|should speak. . . . A frank declaration 
|that he would not veto any well-considered 
| measure looking to the rehabilitation of silver 
| with an honest ratio between silver and gold, 
jand that without endangering the financial 
| safety and credit of the country, might have 
|the effect of bringing needed votes to the 
| scheme for repeal. 


| ° > 
The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga.— 
| The Courier-Journal says that the free-coinage 
| men have scored a point by an unexpected dis- 
play of their willingness to ‘‘make an im- 
portant concession.” ‘This alleged ‘‘ important 
concession” is to be found in the following 
resolutions adopted by those members of the 
House of Representatives who favor free 
coinage of silver. 
Resolved, That we will support a bill repealing the 

| purchase clause of the Sherman Act, and concurrently 

providing for the free and untrammeled coinage of sil- 

ver, with full legal tender quality on sucha ratio as 

will provide and maintain the parity between gold and 
| silver. 

Be it further resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed by the chairman of this conference to draft 
and introduce such a billand take proper steps to se- 
cure the free and full discussion and consideration 
thereof, and a vote of the House upon the bill and all 
proper amendments. 

We think the readers of Zhe Constitution, 

| who have followed the financial discussion as 
it has been outlined and presented in these 
columns, will be unable to find any ‘‘ conces- 
|sion” in the foregoing. In point of fact, the 
resolutions represent the views of all bimetal- 
lists. There is nothing new in them, and no 
‘“ concession ” of any sort. 


The Times (Dem.), Kansas City.—The talk 
of a compromise with the silverites with a view 
of adopting the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver upon a higher ratio than 16 to I is im- 
practicable. The present Congress can never 
agree upon such a scheme. The free coinage 
|of silver on any ratio that the silverites will 
accept in this country will be less than the real 
honest ratio between the two metals, and if 
any other ratio than the commercial ratio be 
| adopted, it will drive gold from circulation and 

reduce us to a silver standard. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia.—There can 
be bimetallism, but only on the basis of parity 
| in the intrinsic value of both gold and silver 
| coins; and’ with silver ever fluctuating in the 
markets, a stable standard of value for silver 
coin can be established only by the concur- 
rent action of the great commercial nations of 
the world. Any other method of maintaining 
the parity of the two metals must resolve itself 
| into the single feature of the Government re- 
| deeming depreciated silver coin in gold. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—As we have here- 
| tofore said regarding an increase in the weight 
| of the silver dollar, it would be attended with 
|considerable loss to the Government on ac- 
| count of the large amount of silver it holds, 
| but doubtless this would in time be more than 


| offset by the gain to the public credit, the 
| business interests and the general welfare from 
| thus insuring for years to come the soundness 
| and stability of the currency. 
| The Standard-Union (Rep.), Brooklyn. — 
| Having conceded that there is no odor of sanc- 
| tity about the ratio of 16 to 1; that there is no 
| holy popular right sacrificed by the abandon- 
| ment of the old ratio; that, afterall, the mar- 
kets and exchanges of the earth must be con- 
| sulted; that the real question of the use of 
| silver as money is one of high expediency and 
| of magnitude that the whole world knows; we 
| have ground that is solid upon which we may 
| stand and reason together. 


The Journal (Kep.), Boston.—Mr. Hoar is a 
| bimetallist, but a bimetallist-of the school of 
| Alexander Hamilton, who declared that if the 
| two metals at any time became separated, the 
| more valuable metal must be the standard for 
the reason that the fluctuations would be more 


likely to attach to the inferior metal. This is 
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the present situation, and our experience 
attests the truth of Hamilton’s theory. 


The Proposed Increased Issue of Bank-. 


Notes. 


The Citizen (Dem.), Brooklyn.—Along with | 


legislation to this effect [repeal] ought, in our 
judgment, to come a measure making all 
Government bonds exchangeable for bank- 
notes to the full amount of their par value. 


Murat Halstead in The Commercial Gazette, 
Cincinnati. — ‘The one measure that could 
probably be rushed through both Houses of 
Congress would be to authorize all the National 
banks to issue notes up to the par value of the 
bonds—an addition of Io per cent. 


The Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. — 


There can be no objection tq this except by | 


men who are opposed altogether to the nation- 
al bank system. 


The Record (Rep.), Chicago.—In proof {that 


a safe expansion of the currency is desired by | 
opponents of the Sherman Law and of the free | 


coinage of silver witness the Vorhees Bill in- 
troduced in the national Senate yesterday. 
This Bill should be regarded with the highest 
favor by all friends of the  national-bank 
system, whether bimetallists and advocates of 
the single standard.® 


The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond, Va.—lt 
will not only and Io per cent. to the present 
bank-issue, but will induce many banks to put 
up additional United States bonds and issue 
currency on them also. Let us have that ad- 
ditional currency. 


The Free Press (Dem.), Detroit.—The Bill 
which Senator Vorhees, of Indiana, introduced 
in the Senate yesterday is in the direction of 


immediate relief to the financial stringency | 


from which the country suffers, and should be 
passed without unnecessary delay. 


The Republican (Ind.), Springfield, Mass.— 
A Law such as proposed would be at this time 
of great importance to the financial world. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis.—The Bill 
will undoubtedly receive in Congress the sup- 
port of both Republicans and Democrats, and 
speedily become a law. 

The 
things appear at present this measure is the 
only relief to be confidently expected to soon 
come from Congress. 


The Transcript (Rep.), Boston.—This exten- | 


sion of bank-circulation, unlike fiat money, has 
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| within the next thirty days it would have a 
| wonderful influence in removing distrust and 
| restoring confidence. 


| The Herald (lnd.), New York,—Senator 
Voorhees’s Bill to increase bank-circulation, 
which would have given immediate if inad- 
equate relief in many small cities and towns, as 
wellas at the great financial centres, might 
j have been passed in ten minutes, but certain 
noble Senators must object and have it 
amended and bedevilled and held hack. 
| 
| The Times (Rep.), Pittsburgh.—The Bill in- 
| troduced by Mr. Voorhees, .. . is aneminently 
| proper measure which should be passed with- 
| out delay, 


The Tribune (Kep.), Minneapolis. — The 
prompt amendment of the National Banking 
Act by Congress, soasto addto our currency 
volume at this juncture a few scores of millions, 


would solve the small currency problem and be | 
a boon to every department of our commercial | 


and industrial economy. 


The Star (Ind.), Washington, D. C.—A 
| considerable increase in national bank circula- 
tion may be looked for, and it will relieve many 
| pressing necessities. 


Various Recommendations. 


The Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Chicago.—Repeal at 
once the purchase-clause of the so-called Sher- 
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BERING-SEA DECISION. 


| 
| 


After many weeks of labor, the decision of 


the Tribunal to which Great Britain and the 
| United States submitted their dispute relative 
|to seals in the Bering Sea, was rendered last 


week. Onthe questions of international rights, 
the American press concedes that the decision 
is adverse to the contention of our Govern- 
ment. The regulations agreed upon, however, 


as a matter of practical expediency for the pro- 
|tection of the Alaska seals, are accepted as 
satisfactory so far as the two nations are con- 


cerned, but apprehension is expressed that the 


| decision still leaves. the herd a prey to the 
| sealers from any other country. 


} 


The Success of Arbitration. 
| 


| Zhe Herald (Ind.), New York. — There 
| should never have been any dispute over Ber- 
|ing Sea, and hence never any occasion for 
|arbitration. It was perfectly clear that the 
| United States had no exclusive domain over 
| that body of water and no right to control 
| seal-catching beyond the three-mile limit. It 
| was equally clear that the only way to regulate 
| sealing and protect the seals was by inter- 
national agreement. Had these plain facts 


man Act. Pledge the Government to maintain | been recognized by our Government the mat- 
on an equality with gold our entire stock of | ter would have been easily settled without 
money, viz.: Gold, silver, silver certificates, serious dispute or any occasion for arbitration. 
greenbacks, and every obligation of the Gov- But when Republican jingoism put in a claim 
ernment, Authorize and direct the Secretary |to the whole sea, asserted the ‘‘ absolute 


Times Star (Rep.), Cincinnati.—As | 


of the Treasury to sell gold bonds when neces- 
sary to protect this pledge. Permit and re- 
| quire National banks to issue notes to the full 
par value of the bonds deposited by them to 
secure circulation. Pass a joint resolution not 
to disturb the tariff for two years. 


The Record (Dem.), Philadelphia.—Senator 
Peffer’s bill to increase the legal-tender paper 
currency of the Government by the amount 
of $300,000,000 betrays the real spirit of the 
the advocates of free-silver coinage who do 
not directly represent the money interests of 

| the Rocky Mountains. The out-and-out cham- 
pions of fiat currency, at least; are consistent 
in their folly. 


The Farmers’ Tribune (People’s), Des Moines, 
| Ja.—Let Congress but resume the free coinage 


| silver mines of the West will again open and 
the wants of the 500,000 inhabitants of the 


of silver at the old ratio of 16 to1,and the| 


a foundation of actual capital paid in, and is as 
solid and certain as the credit of the United | 
States. 


** silver States” will be soon supplied, without | 
|trouble or inconvenience to any one. Then | 
let a liberal supply of sound legal-tender | 

The Tribune (Rep.), Chicago. — Then [after | Treasury-notes be injected into the veins of | 
repeal] in order to increase the volume of cur-| our paralyzed commerce, and the wheels of | 
rency it [Congress] should allow the banks to | industry will again begin to revolve all over | 
issue notes on such Government bonds as they | our land, and in less than thirty days more the | 
can get hold of up to the par value of the said | present desolate view will be all changed. 
“— . my | Lhe Republican (Rep.), Denver.—The read- | 

The Herald (Inq.), Chicago.—The Voorhees | jest means of enlarging our circulation would | 
Bill may not be objectionable if properly | be for the Treasury Department to coin im- | 
guarded, and under existing circumstances it | mediately the 130,000,c00 ounces of silver | 
would serve a useful purpose. | bullion purchased under the Sherman Law, | 

The World (Dem.), New York.—The Voor- | and either buy outstanding bonds with the new 
hees Bill should be passed at once. It will | coin or depositit in the banks of the country 
certainly add $10,000,000 to the circulation | !9 exchange for bonds deposited with {the 


| right ” of the United States and insisted that 
| England must recognize that right, a dispute, 
| groundless but mischievous, was fomented 
| which called for arbitration, and now has hap- 
| pily been settled by arbitration. As the 
| Herald has already explained, the right claimed 
by the United States is denied on every point, 
| but the protection of the seals, which is the 
|chief end in view, has been secured. ‘This 
| substantial benefit has been gained by arbitra- 
| tion, though it might just as well have been 
secured by diplomacy, without raising a need- 


less dispute. 


A Satisfactory Arbitration. 

The Tribune (Rep.), New York. — The 
Bering-Sea decision has been received with 
satisfaction on both sides of the Atlantic. This 
| is an unerring indication that the arbitration 








| has been a drawn game in which each contest- 
| ant has practically won the case. The main. 
issue with Great Britain as a maritime Power 


| was the freedom of large bodies of water. The 


arbitrators have ruled against the principle of 
exclusive jurisdiction, whether grounded upon 
the Russian cession or property rights in a 
seal-herd whose breeding-places were Ameri- 
can shingles of beach, England secures her 
main contention, and her counsel have the 
satisfaction of knowing that they made out 
their case. The United States, on the other 
hand, have obtained their chief objective point 
in the protection of the herd, which was men- 
aced with destruction. They were not suc- 
cessful in obtaining a decision in their favor 
on the abstract questions of jurisdiction or 
property rights involved in Article VI. But 
they have secured a substantial victory in the 


and, if Senator Sherman is right, it may add | Treasury Department as security for the re- | regulations which are established for _the 

$70,000,000. | payment of deposits. preservation of the seal, ea ae The 
oe moral effect of international arbitration. 
The Times (Dem.), New York.—lf®Mr. The Sentinel (People’s), Chicago.—In our | must not be overlooked. 


Voorhees’s Bill can be enacted speedily and | opinion, instead of helping silver we should 
without giving rise to a debate which would | fight gold! The situation in a nutshell is this: 
endanger or postpone the passage of the Wil- | Gold is entrenched in hard-money fort. Silver 
son Repealing Bill, there can be no doubt that | is trying to carry the fort—not for the purpose 
it would, to a considerable extent, provide a/| of overthrowing gold, but for the purpose of 
remedy for the present distress arising from | helping gold rule the world! It will then be 


It is a distinct gain 
for civilization to have matters at issue be- 
tween great nations submitted toa court of 
this high character. It is an object-lesson for 
Europe, with its circle of military camps and 
its impoverished populations staggering under 
the burdens of war taxation in a time of pro- 





the hoarding of currency. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The meas- | 


ure in question is in the line of safe and sure 
legisiation, and ought to becomea law. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha.—If it were assured 
that the proposed measure would become law 


| hard-money fort occupied by gold and silver, 
|instead of gold alone. And men who know 
| better (old greenbackers and new greenbackers) 
are helping to crown gold’s twin-brother éilver ! 
| If silver captures the fort, its guns will be im- 
| mediately turned upon the very forces which 
| are now its allies! 


found peace. England and the United States 
can well afford to pay the costs of an arbitra-. 
tion which exerts a beneficial educational effect 
in promoting the ends of peace and good will 
among nations. If the results of the arbitra- 
tion are equally satisfactory to England and 
the United States, the object-lesson is the 
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wmore valuable for the humane ends of civiliza- 
-tion. 


The Public Ledger (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia. 
—Although the finding of the Bering-Sea Ar- 
bitration Tribunal is wholly in favor of Great 
Britain with respects to the claim made by 
«the United States as to jurisdiction and the his- 
tory of such claims, the regulations agreed 
upon by the Tribunal are wholly in favor of the 
United States. Great Britain has won a techni- 
cal victory, while the United States get the 
substantial fruits of arbitration. This result 
was tot unexpected, This country had a very 
good case, which did not fall within the lines 
drawn by international law. The Tribunal has 
refused tostrain or stretch general international 
law in order to provide protection for the seal- 
industry, but it has reached the resultaimed at 
by providing liberal regulations, binding upon 
‘both nations, forthe protection of the seals. 
The jurisdiction of the United States over the 
waters of the Bering Sea, so far as the hunting 
of seals is concerned, is extended far beyond 
the usual three-mile limit, but only as a matter 
of agreement, and this agreement binds, of 
‘course, only the contracting parties, who, how- 
ever, are ‘‘ to codperate in securing the adhe- 
sion of other powers to such regulations.” 


A Blow at ‘“‘ Jingoism.” 


The Patriot (Dem.), Harrisburgh. — The 
“results now achieved could have been obtained 
four years ago were the late Administration 
not a jingo one. Points of difference were 
about to be settled amicably when the jingo- 
ists accused the Cleveland Administration of 
playinginto the hands of England because it 
did not claim exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Bering Sea, and the recent Administration at 
once set up the claim of ownership. 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia.—lIt is need- 
less to discuss whose fault this was. It was 
the fault of every one who was willing to see 
the dignity of the nation subordinated to 
domestic politics. Asa matter of fact, it was 
the rejection by the Senate of the Canadian 
fisheries treaty, for purely partisan reasons, 
that ended the negotiations concerning the 
seal-interests which promised a result almost 
ddentical with that just reached. 


The Question of Damages. 


The Times (Dem.), New York,—It seems 
to us that the most amicable and just settle- 
ment of this question of damages would be by 
a ‘‘ stand-off” of the claims of one side against 
those of the other. The decision of the arbitra- 
tors on the questions of jurisdiction leaves no 
warrant in international law for the seizures, 
and makes us technically liable for the damage 
‘done by them.’ They were made under an 
interpretation of our own laws which construed 
** the waters of Alaska ” as extending far beyond 
the line of our jurisdiction as defined by the 
‘Paris tribunal. But, on the other hand, the 
decision of the arbitrators carries an admission 
that the pelagic sealing worked a serious injury 
to our undoubted. rights and property interests 
at the Pribyloff Islands, and wasa national and 
international wrong. The money-loss to 
American citizens and te the United States 
Government through the depletion of the seal- 
herds by this wrongful slaughter was undoubt- 
edly much greater than that of British subjects 
‘through the seizure of the marauding vessels. 
Why not let each Government settle the matter 
with its own citizens and call it square as be- 
tween themselves ? 


Nothing Gained. 


The Nation (Ind.), New York.—lIt isclear to 
any one who will read the official correspond- 
ence that the Paris arbitrators have simply put 
us back where we were in 1890, and have given 
us, after three years of tremendous shedding of 
ink and discharge of argument and a costly 
arbitration, only what we might have had then 
for the asking. From the very beginning, the 
British Government showed itself willing to 

ome to an amicable agreement about a close 





s:eson. Mr. Bayard was in a fair way to 
secure from Lord Salisbury in 1888 all that! 
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was needed, with the additional advantage of | 
having Russia a party to the agreement, when | 
the Presidential election and the request of | 
Canada for delay broke off the negotiations. 


| 
A Triumph for America. | 
The Evening Star (Ind.), Washington, — 
That such a controversy should be settled by 
arbitration, with a verdict in which both 
nations acquiesce without a protest, is in itself 
# most satisfactory thing. Exactly all 
that the United States gains by the decision 
may not be definitely known until the experts, 
having knowledge of the natural conditions 
prevailing about the seal islands, have weighed 
all the provisions of the decree, but it seems 
at least to be a substantial gain to have the 
fisheries protected against the ravages of 
Canadian and other poachers, by a law which 
all nations will recognize and which will re- 
quire no gunboats to enforce. 


The Eagle (Dem.), Brooklyn.—The Ameri- 
can arbitrators are reported to say that the 
decision will put an end to pelagic sealing. 
That is the whole practical subject of conten- 
tion. If this offense, by whomsoever com- 
mitted, is effectually stopped, a modus vivendi | 
will be established for all concerned, and a} 
manner of living for the seals themselves, 
That is what the United States contended for. 
It is all the United States asked for. It is 
what the United States has secured. 


4 The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia.—The United 
States has lost its argument and won its cause. 
The primary contention of the United States 
has been that its property rights in the seals 
breeding on the Pribyloff Islands had or needed 
to have a special protection under international 
law. The finding made yesterday denies that 
the seals have such a protection, admits that 
they need it, and prescribes regulations giving 
it, which are considerably in advance of those 
the United States once stood ready to accept, 
and far more stringent than any ever proposed 
by Great Britain. 


The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York. — 
It is a significant fact that the point on which 
the United States has won is the ‘‘ public 
good”’ end of the controversy which Mr. 
Blaine put forward so effectively early in the 
correspondence between the United States and 
Great Britain, and it was on this greund that 
the close season was instituted both in the 
Pacific Ocean and in Bering Sea. 


A Defeat for America. 


The Times (Dem.), Richmond.—Readers of 
The Times will not be at all surprised that the 
decision of the arbitrative tribunal is against 
the United States. We always told our read- 
ers that it was preposterous in Messrs. Blaine 
and Harrison to assert rights in Bering Sea 
for the United States different from those be- 
longing to other nations. Bering Sea is part 
of the Pacific Ocean, open toall men, as we have 
always told our readers, and the arbitrative 
tribunal has now authoritatively settled that to 
be the law.= 


The Daily Picayune (Dem.), New Orleans. 
—A more complete diplomatic defeat and loss 
of international prestige it would be difficult to 
conceive. It was true that we did not agree to 
any of the preliminaries without a protest, but 
the very firmness of our early claims makes 
the later yielding the more humiliating. Asa 
result of the decision, the United States not 
only ceases to have any special jurisdiction in 
Bering Sea, but is actually committed by pre- 
vious pledge to reimburse the Canadian sealers 
for the losses they suffered through the efforts 
of our cruisers to enforce our pretensions in 
the disputed waters. 


The Herald (ind.), Chicago.—The decision | 


of the court of arbitration on the subject of the 
dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain as to the rights of seal fishing in Bering 
Sea was rendered yesterday at Paris, and is in 
favor of Great Britain on every point of real 





dispute. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, August 16. 


In the Senate, but little work is done; in the House, 
debate on the Repeal Bill 1s continued...... The Re- 
publican State Convention of lowa nominates J. D, 
Jackson, of Des Moines, for Governor...... Receiv- 
ers are appointed for the Gilbert Car Manufacturing 
Company and the Troy Steel and Iron Company, 

‘There are reports of further rioting in Bombay ; 
many people killed and wounded ; several mosques 
sacked and burned...... It is reported that cholera is 
spreading in Austria Dr. Charcot, the distin- 
guished French physician and scientist, dies. 


Thursday, August 17. 


In the Senate, the mileage resolution is passed and 
the Montana contest debated ; the House continues 
debate on the Repeal Bill ; both branches adjourn 
on account of the death of Representative J. Logan 
Chipman, ot Michigan...... The Oliver Iron and 
Steel Works, Pittsburgh, goes into the hands of a 
receiver Many Western banks suspend...... In 
New York City, unemployed Hebrew laburers parade 
the streets, and wind up by breaking into Wal- 
halla Hall and fighting the police. 

Ten men are killed in a fight between French and 
Italian workingmen in Aigues-Mortes, France...... 
Ten new cases of cholera, six fatal, in Naples. 

Friday, August 18. 

In the Senate, the Finance Committee reports a 
Bill favoring unconditional repeal ; there is said to 
be a complete breach between Messrs. Voorhees 
and Gorman, Democratic leaders...... The House 


continues debate on the Repeal Bill...... Austria’s 
day is celebrated at the World’s Fair...... ‘** Grange 
Day” is celebrated at Chautauqua; Governor 
Waite, of Colorada, and Roswell G. Horr are 


among the speakers...... The banks (fourin number) 
at Lemar, Iowa, close their doors because of inability 
to realize on their assets; banks in other places sus- 
pend r. Carl Peters, the noted German ex- 
plorer, arrives in New York, 


In the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounces that on Monday he will move a resolution 
to apply closure on the report stage of the Home- 
Rule Bill on Friday...... Another outbreak in Bom- 
Bay; troops are on guard It is announced that 
rebels have defeated Government troops in the 
Argentine province of Corientes. 

Saturday, August 19. 


The Senate not in session; debate on the Repeal 
Bill contisnued in the House..... New York Populists 
hold their State Convention at Svivan Beach, and 
nominate a ticket...... Great Britain’s day is cele- 
brated at the World’s Fair...... A meeting of unem- 
ployed workmen at Madison Square, New York, is 
spoiled by the rain, 

In Wales the situation in the mining districts is re- 
ported critical, and serious conflicts with the strikers 
are anticipated Explosions in two German coal 
pits kill 57 miners and wound many others. 


Sunday, August 20. 


The Interdenominational Bible Conference at 
Asbury Park closes...... Memorial services at Chau- 
tauqua...... Monsignor Satolli’s letter restoring 
Father Tracey (excommunicated) is made public. 
Anelectric storm of long continuation does 
considerable damage in eastern New York and 
northern New Jersey...... The Raja Rajagan, of 
Kapurthala, returns to New York City. 

The French elections pass off quietly; it is an- 
nounced that MM, Clemenceau, Floquet, and Gob- 
let are not elected In Rome anti-French rioting 
occurs on acccunt of the trouble at Aigues-Mortes, 
which is interpreted as a massacre of Italians; mobs 
attack a Seminary, and threaten the French Embassy. 
seeeee Much indignation is expressed in Germany 
over the Aigues-Mortes affair...... It is said that 
Russian officials in Berlin are negotiating for a ces- 
sation of the Russo-German tariff war. 


eeeeee 


Monday, August 21. 


In the Senate, the vote on the Mantle election case 
is postponed, and Mr. Morrill speaks in favor of 
repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman Act; in 
the House, the Committees are announced by the 
Speaker...... Many iron-mills in and near Pittsburgh 
resume operations......Mrs. Shann, charged with 
the murder of her son is acquitted at Trenton, N. J. 


French election returns show that the Republi- 
cans have gained sixty-three seats; reballots are 


necessary in 155 districts...... The French Embassy 
in Rome is attacked...... In the House of Commons, 
closure is voted on the Home-Rule Bill....... The 


statue of Abraham Lincoln, erected as a memorial to 
the Scottish-American soldiers of the War of the Re- 
bellion is unveiled at Edinburgh, 

Tuesday, August 22. 


In the Senate, the Mantle resolution is laid over: 
in the House, general debate on the Repeal Bill is 
continued The Mayor of Brunswick, Ga., ad- 
vises people to leave the city on account of yellow 
fever...... Three men are killed ina fight over rail- 
road tracks at Gilberton, Pa..... In New York City, 
a clash between Anarchists and Socialists is pre- 
vented by the police......Stocks close stronger and 
higher than last week, but with a decline from Mon- 
day’s prices. 

It is semi-officially announced that the Italian 
Government considers the Aigues-Mortes incident 
satisfactorily closed, because of the dismissal of the 
Mayor of the town by the French Ministry 


Latest returns from French elections show that 17° 
second ballotings will be necessary. 
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NEW PRINCIPLES IN 
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2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; NEARLY 5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE 


IT WILL CONTAIN OVER 
IXPRESSLY 


FOR THIS WORK ; 280,000 WORDS ; MORE THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF WORDS IN ANY 
OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY, AND 50,000 MORE THAN IN ANY 


OTHER DICTIONARY 
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PRICE WHEN ISSUED, BOUND IN HEAVY SHEEP, IN ONE VOL., $12; IN TWO VOLS., $15. TO ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS, IN ONE VOL., $8; 
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by Prang, Opinions of Critics Who Have Seen the Plan and Portions of the Work, etc. If You Purchase a Prospectus in 
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to be Paid for the Dictionary, and Need Send Only 75 Cents (Instead of $1.00) With Acceptance Blank. 


Additional Comments by 
Who Have Seen It. 


Those 


“Just What Everybody Needs’’— 
**Should Mave a Place in Every 
Home ’’—** rhe Best of Its Kind ’’- 
** Satisfactory from Every Point of 
View ’’—**‘ The Definitions Simple, 
Accurate, and Comprehensive ’’— 
‘* Superior to All English Diction- 
aries Ever Before Published’’— 
‘*& Boon to Proof-Readers and 
Printers’’—“‘ Truly the Standard 
Dictionary.” 


**New York Observer’ Pronounces 
It the Best Dictionary for Popular 
Use. 

“The specimen pages show that this Diction- 
ary is-just what everybody needs. It is simple, 
accurate, and comprehensive. None will say after 
consulting it that they can not find what they 
seek for. It illuminates the words whose mean- 
ing, derivation, ete., it records. The distinguish- 
ing features of this Dictionary are worthy of 
special commendation, and make it so valuable 
that all should desire this one, however many 
With its 
4,000 illustrations made expressly for the work, 
its 280,000 words, which is 50,000 more than in 
any other dictionary of the language, and more 
than twice the number of words in any other sin- 
gle-volume English dictionary, and its admirable 
typographical work, it is the best dictionary for 
popular use, and should have a place in every 
home. Two hundred editors, all experts in the 
departments in which their work is done, have 
been for years engaged in making the Dictionary 
the best of its kind.”’ 

The Combined Product of Trained 

and Brilliant Minds. 

THE CHRISTIAN AT WorK, New York.—‘‘ Im- 
possible to believe that the combined product of 
so many trained and brilliant minds can be any- 
thing less than satisfactory from every point of 
view. The work included in the sample pages 
certainly justifies such a belief. It shows a 
thoroughly scientific method and a practical com- 
prehension of the needs which a dictionary must 
fill in these days to be popular, useful, and accep- 
table.” 


other dictionaries they may possess. 


The Impression It Makes In Eng- 
land, 


SoutH AMERICAN JOURNAL, London, England, 
—** A colossal work which has been several years 
in preparation. The enormous task of 
perfecting a work of this kind may be judged 
from an examination of the Prospectus. . 
There is evidence of the extraordinary care which 
is being taken to render this Dictionary the most 
complete hitherto compiled. 
pages attached to the Prospectus, some idea may 
be formed of the style of the work when com- 
plete, and many new and valuable features are 
observable. 


From the specimen 


Amongst these may be mentioned 
the simplicity, accuracy, and comprehensiveness 
of the definitions, which are to many the most 
important part of a dictionary. ? 


| Its Superiority to All Other Diction- 


aries Attested, 

THe Santrarium, of New York.—‘ The general 
plan of the work, the excellence of the scholar- 
ship in its composition, and the mechanical skill 
displayed in its production—all attest its eminent 
superiority over all English dictionaries ever be- 
fore published.”’ 

A Boon to Proof-Readers and to 
Printers in General. 

THE INLAND PRINTER, of Chicago.—‘‘ A boon to 
proof-readers and to printers in general, as therein 
an attempt has been made to reduce to a system 
the vexed of the of 
words.”’ 


The Most Complete, Accurate, and 
Simple. 


JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, St. Louis, Mo.— 
‘‘The many admirable features will constitute 
this truly the STANDARD DICTIONARY of the 
English language.” 

PORTLAND TRANSCRIPT, Portland, Me.—‘* Prom- 
the complete, accurate, and 
simple work of its nature that has yet 
attempted.” 

A Scotch Verdict Worth the Having. 

THE EVENING TIMES, Glasgow, Scotland.—‘** The 
STANDARD is likely to take a very high place 
among English dictionaries. In the matter of 
definition of words, the Dictionary boldly sets 
aside the historical, order usually followed, and 
places the most common meaning first.’’ 

Drxrie, Allanta, Ga.—** Will become just what 
its name implies—the STANDARD DICTION- 
ARY of the English-speaking world.” 


question compounding 


ises to be most 


been 





A Concise Compendium of All Avail- 
able Knowledge. 

THE WESTERN PLOwMAN, Moline, Ill. — ‘A 
compendium of all available knowledge expressed 
in its most concise form. Without having the 
bulk of an encyclopedia, it contains its practical 
advantages, and is a vast storehouse of informa- 
tion that will be appreciated in every household. 
The work has a strong staff of editors who are 
pushing their work to completion as rapidly as 
thoroughness will permit.”’ 

An Authority in Ireland Pronounces 
It‘‘a Monumental Work.’’ 

WILLIAM T. Denney, Editor “ Trish Catholic,” 
Dublin, Ireland.—*‘ So far as the specimen sheets 
of your great Dictionary enable judgment, it ap- 
pears to be a monumental work.”’ 
“Exhaustive Beyond Any Other 

Dictionary. 

J. R. Loomis, Lewisbury, a.—* It is exhaustive 
beyond any other dictionary, giving full informa- 
tion on all points for which such a work would be 
consulted, thus making it an almost complete 
thesaurus of vocabulary knowledge.” 

G. P. Wapswortnh, President Hayward Collegi- 
ate Lustitute, Fairfield, 1U.—‘* The plan carried out 
will give us one of the best dictionaries in the 
English language for ready reference, accuracy, 
and thoroughness.”’ 
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DaMBe. on crecescresccees 7) eevevescccccccces 


*If Wanted Bound in Two Volumes, mark out the 
word SEVEN and write over it the word Ning. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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The The Hoyt=-Ward 
SimplexPrinter | yang — = 


Concordance,—It is a Cyclopedia of Practical 
Quotations—English and Latin, with an Appendix, 
containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Lan- 
guages; Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates, and. Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 


———$—$ 





——————=—=——™ 


Royal 8vo. Over 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; Law Sheep, 
7.00; Half Morocco, $8.00; Full Morocco, $10.00. 
Transportation free. 








New York Christian Union: “The 
Compilations of Alibone (over which we have often 
grown wrathy enough), and Bartlett (which it drains 
to the dregs), are quite out of competition.” 


Geo. W. Childs says: ‘‘Imposs;pie} to'fgive 
| full idea of Cyclopedia of Quotations,” 


7 a oxiat . 
From an original, on ordinary paper with Onver Wendell Holmes; The Cyclope- 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 dia of Quonations is a *‘ massive and teeming volume.”’ 


: : . 5 a itt: Cycl i rf ati ; 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced is mat mac © so my eee ae Gaeintions 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and Boston Post: “The only standard book of 
samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


quotations. For convenience and usefulness the work 
LAWTON & CO., 


can.ot, to our mind, be surpassed, and it must long 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 








remain the standard among its kind, ranking side ty 
side with, and being equally indispensable in every 
well-ordered library as Worcester’s or Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, Roget’s Thesaurus, and Crabb’s Synonyms.” 





Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


























Attention! Total Abstainers ! 


?O¢¢¢ ¢ @ @ @ 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


187 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, 
Is a straight-out Temperance Company, Insuring only Total Abstainers. 
RATES ARE LOW AND POLICIES CONTINUOUS. 


Total abstainers now in good standing in other like companies will be re-insured in the American Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association without a re-examination, and without payment of the usual entrance or 


membership fee. 
ABSOLUTELY NO COST FOR THE FIRST 30 (DAYS. 


This Association is incorporated under the stringent laws of New York, which require claimsfio be paid 
promptly and in full. 

No claims caused by use of liquors to pay. Life pc-icies issued. 

No 10-year policies issued by this Association, as such policies often expire just before a member dies and 
the protection offered by a life policy is most needed. 

You can obtain a life policy in this Association cheaper’than‘a term policy in other companies. 

A term policy is very profitable to the company issuing it, but very unprofitable to the member paying for 
it. This is the only regular Life Insurance Company in the country insuring only total abstainers, It is now 
absorbing the membership of temperance orders, and proposes to continue until it is the strongest temperance 
organization in the world. pan 

This Association insures members wnose ages are 40 andzup waras ala tair increace*over"thezcost of younger 

members, instead of excessive rates charged by old-line £ompanies. : 

For transfer blanks and other information, address 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE (INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FRANK DELANO, Pres’t. 187 BROADWAY IN. Y. 4 E. GODWARD,fSec’y. 














